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Greetings from the Incoming 
President of the Council 


s I TAKE UP the duties of my new post, let me first voice a 

A tribute to the progress which the American Council on 

Education has made during the past sixteen and one-half 

years under the leadership of my predecessor, Dr. George F. 

Zook. His industry and sagacity have played a central role in a 
record of accomplishment which is indeed impressive. 

The great number and variety of educational institutions and 
organizations which make up the Council’s membership have 
found in the Council an effective forum for dealing with current 
and long-range problems of vital importance to education and 
to our national welfare. The continuing work of finding valid 
answers to these problems has been accomplished by the service 
of the large company of eminent persons from many fields who 
have given generously of their time and effort as members of 
the many committees and commissions of the Council. In sup- 
port of these committees has been a relatively small central staff 
which has also carried out with notable success the important 
task of providing and maintaining channels of communication 
for the exchange of essential information between educational 
institutions themselves and between education and the various 
departments of government. 

Through its numerous publications, the Council has dissemi- 
nated the findings of the significant research projects in education 
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and related fields which have been undertaken under its sponsor- 
ship and direction. 

In all of these activities, the essential factor in success has 
been wholehearted cooperation and teamwork. The issues which 
we as a nation face now and which it seems we are likely to face 
for the indefinite future are certainly of the utmost concern to 
education. In order that education may truly serve the public 
welfare in the days ahead, this same cooperation and teamwork 
will be all important. 

I undertake the responsibility of the complex and important 
activities of the Council with deep humility, but with the firm 
confidence that through the same splendid cooperation which has 
made the Council what it is today, it may give an even more 
comprehensive and useful service to American education. 


ARTHUR S. ADAMS 
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A Word from the Retiring President 
of the Council 


HEN THIS ISSUE OF THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD 

WV reaches its readers, I shall have completed my service 

as president of the American Council on Education 

during the period from July 1, 1934, to December 31, 1950. 

As I have already stated in my last annual report, it has been a 

most pleasant experience over these years to be associated with 

the Council’s devoted staff and with so many persons throughout 

the country who have served the Council so unselfishly and 
effectively. 

The Council now has new and vigorous leadership in the 
person of Dr. Arthur S. Adams. I believe there is a sound basis 
on which he can build a much greater and more useful organiza- 
tion. With his energy and wisdom and with the cooperation of 
educational leaders throughout the country I anticipate out- 
standing success for the Council and much benefit to education 
in the years to come. 


GrorGE F. Zook 











The Continuing Functions of the 
University in the Present Emergency 


By CHARLES E. ODEGAARD 


oppressed by great burdens in their effort to maintain aca- 

demic institutions, face the imminent prospect of disruptions 
and even greater problems than those with which they have 
recently been contending. In the euphoria which seized our 
nation following World War II, we looked back on the war 
itself as a terrible, but fortunately temporary, crisis which had 
passed. Even the postwar bumper crop of veteran students could 
be faced with some equanimity because it too would pass in a 
relatively short time after which we could anticipate a return 
to “normalcy,” though that norm would involve a larger volume 
than that carried by higher education before the war. 

We have now had a rude awakening from this happier state 
of mind and know that higher education is not likely to be re- 
lieved in our time of the strain of violent irruptions. At this 
point we do not even know definitely the character of the blow 
our academic institutions will receive when the present immunity 
of college students from the draft terminates with the end of 
this academic year. The draft, whether it be a mass levy, as 
some propose, or a selective operation which leaves a stream 
or a trickle of young men going through training in our colleges 
and universities, will change radically the dimensions of the 
student body with all that such a change implies for academic 
institutions in terms of finances, staff, and curricula. Perhaps the 
dismal thoughts which stem from these devastating uncertainties 
will be relieved somewhat by the prospect of special training 
programs related to military needs, and the spread of defense 
research contracts on a somewhat broader institutional and 
geographical base than we witnessed in World War II. In any 


I SPEAK AT A TIME when university administrators, already 


1 Address given before a joint meeting of presidents of institutions belonging to 
the National Association of State Universities and Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Washington, November 13, 1950. 
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case, even if the attrition of normal student population and the 
addition of special training offset each other, whatever the im- 
pact of defense research contracts may be, we can be certain of 
the increased pressure of “housekeeping” problems within the 
university, of the necessity of meeting a never-ending flow of 
changing situations stemming from the demands of variable 
short-term needs. 

The university lives perforce amid these sudden and violent 
changes in demands and cannot escape reaction to them. How 
well will the university be fulfilling its function in our society as 
it reacts to the fragmentary, partial, but insistent demands which 
will come to it from many different angles? To what extent 
will it keep a clear picture of its functions and purpose in our 
society? Will the university keep its head in this emergency? 
It can do so only if amid all the present and prospective con- 
fusion it manages to keep its mind on educational policy, indeed, 
on a philosophy of education wisely geared to our times. 

I realize that it is almost unfair to you to raise questions of 
educational policy at a time like this, though I am sure that none 
of you will regard them as irrelevant, immaterial, and inconse- 
quential. I believe that we would be derelict in our duty as 
citizens and traitors to the traditions of the university which 
have given it its historic significance in modern civilization, if 
we lost sight of the broad perspective which even for survival 
should infuse our actions at the time when we are meeting critical 
emergencies. Allow me then this opportunity to share with you 
a deep concern about certain fundamental educational policies 
which, if we are not most careful, I fear may be lost from view 
in the scramble which inevitably lies ahead. 

We can expect from within and without the university a pres- 
sure to emphasize training for professional and scientific experts. 
In the last hundred years our society has developed, for ex- 
panding the volume of knowledge, a technology based on 
working intensively in specialized fields; and our nation has 
recognized in peace and war the advantage of having available 
persons who have been trained as specialists. The university is 
accustomed to serving as the training ground and the research 
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center for such experts; its organization into professional col- 
leges and graduate schools is designed to make possible this type 
of activity. As we go from crisis to crisis, the need of different 
specializations will tend to be recognized and will be followed 
by a succession of relevant demands upon the university for both 
teaching and research. 

The responsibility of the university to train specialists and to 
perform specialized research will be readily recognized in prin- 
ciple; but there are two related critical questions of educational 
policy which deserve continuing consideration: (1) Will the 
university maintain the full range of specializations that are 
constantly needed in our society; and (2) Will the university 
succeed in training specialists so that they combine command of 
a specialized area of knowledge with general abilities? 

To take up the first of these, the problem of maintaining the 
full range of specializations, allow me to give practical point to 
this discussion by referring to the difficult but real problem which 
has confronted the Scientific Advisory Committees established 
in 1948 by General Hershey to make recommendations to him 
as Director of the Selective Service System. I wonder if there is 
sufficient recognition of the significance and, indeed, the unusual- 
ness of the very existence of these committees. These six com- 
mittees, which have met persistently as a committee of the whole, 
are composed of representatives of the physical sciences, the 
engineering sciences, the biological and agricultural sciences, the 
social sciences, the humanities, and the healing arts. They com- 
bine persons experienced in teaching, research, professional prac- 
tice, and industry. The range of interest runs from technical 
education to liberal education. 

These committees have faced a very practical problem, but 
they were not asked to decide whether the United States should 
have an enlarged military force. The decision to have a military 
force in being, perhaps three million men under arms as the fore- 
seeable target, has been made already as a decision of national 
policy. Anyone who thinks such an armed force too much or too 
little is at liberty to have recourse as a citizen to the established 
channels of political action, but for the moment we are faced 
with this decision as an incontrovertible fact. Granted then the 
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intention of the government to create an armed force of at least 
this size, Selective Service will have to obtain requisite manpower 
at the expense of great inroads on the normal civilian activities 
of the nineteen- to twenty-six-year age groups. The committees 
were established to make recommendations concerning Selective 
Service policies with reference to the training and utilization of 
specialized and professional personnel within these age groups. 

My association with these committees has been one of my most 
stimulating and informative experiences in recent years. 1 know 
of no other place inside or outside of government where the 
problem of the use of trained manpower has been discussed in 
such a wide context of human affairs. I think each member feels 
a debt to his colleagues for broadened insight gained through 
participation in the deliberations of the committees. 

In viewing possible recommendations, the committees have 
had to consider population statistics, immediate needs of the 
military and civilian economy, administrative and legal pro- 
visions, the workings of universities, industry, and the govern- 
ment, and, of course, that vague but important element, public 
understanding, public acceptance, and public relations. The com- 
mittees have also, and not in any secondary way, given careful 
consideration to educational policy. The influence of our more 
philosophical discussions shows in the committees’ recommenda- 
tions published on October 5 as an invitation to constructive 
criticism. 

The presence of men from such varied fields of knowledge 
led gradually, against the backdrop of World War II experience, 
to the realization of how broad the categories of specialization 
must be simply for defense if not for the maintenance of a 
civilization worth having. 

This realization crystallized in the recommendation that inso- 
far as training is concerned, no attempt be made “‘to designate 
any specific college curriculum or graduate program of instruc- 
tion as essential or as warranting consideration over and above 
that given any other curriculum.”’ I need hardly mention the 
fundamental difference between this recommendation and the 
practice of World War II. Though the very creation of the six 
committees suggests in some government circles a revised and 
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broader view of this matter of essential fields than that which 
prevailed during World War II, and though there has been 
favorable comment for this aspect of the Selective Service com- 
mittees’ recommendations in many quarters, unhappily it is far 
from certain that this new point of view is likely to prevail. 

From an administrative point of view, it is much easier to 
designate a limited number of “essential” fields, especially those 
now associated with certain popularly recognized parts of our 
total defense system, such as the atom bomb, and to build a 
manpower program around them. When one embarks on such 
a policy, it is easy enough to comfort oneself with the thought 
that what is included is essential, but from the point of view of 
national interest it is equally important to be sure that what is 
“included out”’ is in fact nonessential. 

My uneasiness concerning the possible acceptance of this 
aspect of the Selective Service committees’ recommendations is 
heightened by the current operating program of the infant Na- 
tional Scientific Register, sired by the National Security Re- 
sources Board and mothered by the Office of Education. Its 
program provides for the establishment of personnel registers 
for physicists and chemists, followed by registers for the physical, 
earth, biological, and agricultural sciences. There is no program 
for registers for language and area experts, for historians, econ- 
omists, and political scientists, for social psychologists, for ex- 
perts in literature, art, philosophy, and religion, those human 
products which reveal the values to which men have deep-seated 
emotional attachments; in short, no registers in the humanistic 
and social sciences. Yet information regarding experts in these 
fields is comparatively much less organized than in the natural 
sciences, and there are presently available only the most rudi- 
mentary means of laboriously building up such information. 
I fear that the narrower range of specializations actually in- 
cluded in the Register program suggests in places responsible for 
planning for our security a disquieting lack of appreciation of 
the importance of the broad range of specializations necessary 
for our security and welfare. This fact is the more disquieting 
when one considers its possible relationship to a notable defect 
in our national policy during the last war. I fear that it may be 
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symptomatic of the continuance of that short-sighted view of war 
which regards victory as the principal end—and which enabled 
us last time, yes, to defeat the enemy, but not to win the peace. 

To the extent that there is sense to war at all, and thus to a 
military defense system, it lies in the concept of war as one of 
the instruments of foreign policy by which we endeavor to deal 
with other nations. With war as with other instruments of 
foreign policy, the ultimate objective is the establishment with 
other peoples of the world of a political order as compatible as 
possible with our safety and welfare. Such a view of military 
defense and war places a premium upon the human element, upon 
the greatest possible knowledge of man and his behavior, a 
premium which is surely coequal with that assigned to knowledge 
of nature. For the armed conflict itself, and certainly for the 
possibility of negotiation which military victory presents, experts 
in man are as essential as experts in the natural sciences. Since 
the limited character of the National Scientific Register seems to 
reflect the narrower military rather than broader political con- 
cept of a defense system and war, it augurs the possibility of 
constrictions from the government on the university’s traditional 
concern for nature and man. This constriction, the university 
should endeavor to offset, insofar as it can, by the continuance 
of its own broad program. 

A similar pressure toward narrowing the range of interests 
among specializations within the natural sciences, as well as 
within such other fields as may be given government support, 
may be felt by the university through the acceptance from the 
government of special training and defense research programs. 
I hope that I will be wrong, but I think that we may expect that 
particular programs will frequently be crisis-born and will stem 
from the latest shortage recognized in the military sphere or 
will be associated with the latest headline. To offer an example, 
my own organization, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
as an obvious follow-up on the Army-A.C.L.S. Intensive Lan- 
guage Program which the Council conducted with military funds 
during World War II, has been advocating language programs 
on a broad base consonant with the postwar position of the 
United States in world affairs, but so far the only programs for 
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which the government has enabled us to take action are of a 
limited character and closely related to crisis situations. Under 
such circumstances it is imperative that the university not lose 
sight of its broader and long-range objectives despite all the 
practical reasons which encourage drifting with the short-term 
present needs supported by government programs. 

So far I have spoken only of dangers to the university’s main- 
tenance of a broad range of specializations. In these same 
Selective Service committees we found that we could not avoid 
questions concerning the nature of the best training for the 
specialist. We came back time and time again to the conclusion 
that, at the lower levels of responsibility, there is a place for 
the merely technically trained man, but that at the higher degrees 
of responsibility, technical competence must be transcended by a 
broader range of knowledge and skill. Despite what the intensive 
specializations have brought to us in new knowledge, decisions 
and actions at the higher levels must be made on the basis of 
good judgment involving many kinds of knowledge. How then 
can we develop persons in our society who command the fruits 
of many specializations and who can make wise generalizations 
as the basis for decision and action? This is a matter of educa- 
tional policy which deserves the continuing consideration of the 
university. The Selective Service committees could not hope to 
solve such problems, but they took special pains to avoid recom- 
mendations which would impose conditions guaranteed to en- 
courage the production of lower-level technical specialists without 
more general knowledge and skills. It was for this reason that 
the committees viewed with deep suspicion plans which would 
have required students to choose a narrow specialization early 
in their college careers, and preferred recommendations which 
would not tend to impose or encourage intense and premature 
specialization. 

Both of these questions concerning the training of specialists— 
the range of specializations to be cultivated and the breadth of 
the training given specialists—involve important matters of edu- 
cational policy which should not be left to lurk in the academic 
subconscious. As the university reels under the impact of man- 
power policies, defense research projects, and specialized training 
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programs, it should not lose sight of fundamental issues of 
educational policy. 

| have been speaking of hazards which confront the univer- 
sity’s effective contribution to society as a training and research 
center for specialized or professional personnel. I should now 
like to speak of an even more difficult problem which involves 
educational policy—the university’s effective fulfillment of its 
responsibilities as the educator, not of specialized or professional 
experts, but of citizens. In this sphere the university has a 
responsibility of greater magnitude and at a higher level of 
operation than seems to me sufficiently recognized. 

When | was a sophomore in high school, I underwent a course 
in civics, and as a freshman in college I was exposed to a very 
stimulating course called frankly “Citizenship.” Even so, | 
hardly feel prepared to act as an intelligent and responsible 
citizen in a world which has changed profoundly since I took 
these courses on the other side of 1930. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to be a good citizen. Before 1930 many domestic 
issues and problems in American life were settled locally where 
the relevant facts could be learned by the neighbors, where the 
instruments for social action were relatively local in their opera- 
tion and control. Of course, | have simplified the pre-1930 
period, but in any case you will agree with me that the thirties 
tremendously increased the tendency toward centralization and, 
concomitant with that, the creation of specialized agencies, so 
that the individual citizen has a much harder time seeing domestic 
problems whole and acting wisely as a citizen. All this develop- 
ment calls for a more sophisticated knowledge for citizenship 
in the domestic sphere. I need hardly mention the increasing 
complexity of our international relations and the way in which 
our attitudes and actions with reference to other peoples affect 
their and our lives in this ever-shrinking and tangled world. 
It takes much more than a high school civics course or a freshman 
course in citizenship to provide a base for developing the knowl- 
edge and the attitudes required of good citizenship in these times. 

The university has long regarded itself as having a function 
in this sphere, as training leaders for our society who, good 
citizens themselves, can aid their fellow men toward good citizen- 
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ship. But this is no easy task for the university these days. 
In the eighteenth century there were still the outlines of a world 
view, built out of classical and medieval remnants, which em- 
braced God, Nature, Society, and Man. In our own history 
they could be embodied in good doctrine, good teaching for 
practical citizenship, in such works as the Federalist Papers. 
We are now separated from that world by the rise of science 
and technology and other developments in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Our new knowledge has torn apart the old world view, 
but the new knowledge itself lies about in bits and pieces. Even 
in the university—despite the universalism suggested by its name 
—knowledge still tends to be in shreds and to be packaged in 
departments, with college and university more a fiction of unity 
than a fact. The possibility of developing more integrated pat- 
terns of knowledge exists before us, but it is still largely un- 
realized. Since the university within itself has lost touch with 
patterns of integration, it has much work to do before it can 
help the student find his possible place in Society in the World 
around him. Meanwhile the citizen runs the risk of being iso- 
lated in Society and the World, severed from others by mutually 
unintelligible specializations of interest, knowledge, activities, 
and ways of life. 

This, some may say, is abstract and unimportant. On the 
contrary, it is important and must be viewed with deadly earnest- 
ness. We refer glibly to ideological warfare but are far too 
casual about it here in America, where defense still means merely 
guns and bombs. Ideologies exist as potent influences, and if 
you do not like an ideology, you have to be more than against it. 
As you fight fire with fire, so if you wish to defeat an ideology, 
you have to fight it with better ideologies. To combat the 
ideological warfare of the Soviet Union, we have to fight not 
with guns but with ideas, better ideas if we hope to win. Let us 
not forget that one of the powers of communism is that it is an 
ideology which sweeps the individual into a cosmic view of his 
life and provides him with a destiny in history and a place in an 
ordered universe. The ideology of communism may defy scien- 
tifically established truth at a thousand points, but its very 
inclusiveness obscures its falsities and presents a picture which 
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places the individual in the universe and thereby attracts. We 
will achieve little merely by shooting holes in communist ideology. 
We must instead strive to find better patterns of integration 
based on scientific truths, and to mold our social institutions and 
practices around ideas more consonant with the dignity of man; 
in short, we must develop better ideologies. Only then can we 
be certain that our own citizens will be steadfast and resolute 
in the crisis; only then can we persuade other peoples to join our 
world and to abandon ideologies which ignore the individual 
dignity and worth which mankind has struggled so long to 
develop. 

This need to develop integrated views of man and the universe 
as close to truth as we can come constitutes in my opinion the 
most difficult challenge facing the university; and it is just as 
pressing as the training of specialists. We all know the story of 
the House Divided. A nation of specialists, who are mutually 
interdependent and yet do not understand each other intellec- 
tually or emotionally, is in a precarious position. To retain the 
solidarity of our society in the face of the dividing forces oper- 
ating in the world, the individual must be helped to find a com- 
munity of interest, purpose, and benefit among his fellow men. 
For the individual to find an acceptable place in such a community 
and in the universe, he needs help in relating his limited experi- 
ence to that of others, help which could be offered him at least 
in part through the organization of the fragments of specialized 
knowledge into a larger pattern of relationship. Our experts 
have yet to make an impressive effort to develop out of their 
manifold knowledge bases for the intellectual and moral soli- 
darity of mankind, much less to interpret these to students as 
the foundation for citizenship in a United States which is to 
serve as the leader in a United World. It is above all in the 
university that there are present men with the background of 
skills required to develop the better ideologies which are needed 
to combat communism; and thus it is the university which can 
exercise effective leadership in thinking through this problem in 
our culture. There is little likelihood that the university com- 
munity will be impelled to this effort by defense contracts or 
other external influences. Only the conscience and the good sense 
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of the university will dedicate it to this task; yet I believe that 
this is a defense measure for our security and our welfare just 
as essential as training and research work of experts. 

I do not argue for the novelty of anything I have said to you 
today. Novelties would be out of place in today’s discussion of the 
‘enduring educational values in a time of national disturbance.” 

I have tried only to suggest that the university, even while 
meeting the immediate needs of the present emergency, should 
not lose itself in the affairs of the moment. Throughout its 
history the university has been in the world and has served the 
needs of the day; but it has also had the courage and vision to 
stand somewhat apart, re-evaluating the deeds of the day, seek- 
ing new horizons, building for a better tomorrow when few 
knew where or how. The faith which generations of men have 
learned to place in the university rests as much on respect for 
the university’s vision as on its present utility. In the stormy 
days which lie ahead, the present will be all-engrossing. It will 
not be easy to carry on the university tradition of looking to the 
future. Yet if the university is to help our nation save itself and 
a society capable of dignifying man, it must serve not only the 
moment’s needs but also maintain its traditional concern with 
a better future. 

Today I have referred to three problems of educational 
policy: the range of specializations, the balance between special- 
ization and general knowledge and skills, and the integration of 
the fragments of knowledge into world views, into ideologies 
for citizens of a democratic world order. These are three educa- 
tional problems which have long been matters of discussion and 
concern in the university. I have done little more than to allude 
to them. I have thought it worth while to bring them to mind 
again today because, even though they are enduring and im- 
portant problems, they can be so easily overlooked under the 
pressure of the present crisis. You who are at the helm of the 
university can do more than anyone else to maintain a sense of 
proportion, a balance between its enduring functions and values, 
and the services which the university may be called upon to render 
to the short-term needs of the crisis. No one envies you your job. 
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The Australian:University Scene 
By SIR DOUGLAS COPLAND 


USTRALIA IS A COUNTRY whose history extends back no more 

A than one hundred fifty years, and it now has a population 

of some eight million people in a continent roughly the 

size of the United States of America. This smallness in numbers 

and the nature of the continent itself have led to concentration 

of the population around the ocean fringes, where the capital 
cities of the several states are to be found. 

The states were established as separate colonies in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It is significant that 
as each state developed it established a university in its own 
capital, as part of the public provision for its own advancement 
and the welfare of its citizens. These foundations took place at 
various times—the University of Sydney was founded in 1850, 
and the University of Western Australia in 1911, but they were 
similar in that the responsibility for their foundation was taken 
by the government of the state, which also provided a large part 
of their revenue. 

The period between the foundation of the several universities 
and the outbreak of the Second World War is one of continuous 
development. From the beginning the universities adhered quite 
closely to the pattern worked out for the English and Scottish 
universities that were founded during the nineteenth century. 
The Australian universities embraced a fairly wide range of 
disciplines; they were in the main nonresidential, though most 
of them had as integral parts of their organization residential 
colleges reminiscent of the older English universities; they were 
secular in that the initiative of their foundation came from the 
state itself rather than from particular religious bodies; they 
were autonomous in their government; and they were general 
in the sense that they accepted all students who wished to come 
to them and who had the prescribed minimum educational 
requirements. 


As regards absolute size the Australian universities developed 
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quite substantially from the time of their foundation until 1939. 
For instance, the University of Melbourne, founded in 1853, 
which in the third quarter of the nineteenth century numbered 
its students by dozens, had a student body of some 4,000 by 
1939. This growth is accounted for largely by the fact that the 
universities accepted an increasing responsibility for the training 
of professional men and women. They had, of course, always 
looked to the training of doctors, lawyers, school teachers, and 
pure scientists—for that was part of the academic tradition which 
they took over at their inception; but in the closing years of the 
last century they began to provide for the training of people 
entering the new professions. As in England so in Australia, 
the notion became accepted that the university is the proper place 
in which to train the engineer, the agriculturalist, the business- 
man, and the physical educationalist. 

There was also some minor development in the actual founda- 
tion of university institutions. In 1927 the seat of the Australian 
Parliament was moved from Melbourne to Canberra, the new 
national capital, and two years later an undergraduate teaching 
college was established there—the Canberra University College. 
In 1938, following strong pressure from influential local resi- 
dents, the New England University College was established at 
Armidale, some three hundred fifty miles north of Sydney, as a 
college of the University of Sydney. 

But even with these developments it is true to say that no 
major revision of the status or functions of the Australian uni- 
versities took place between the time of their foundation and 
the beginning of World War II. 

It was natural, therefore, that the universities did not enter 
the war period with the feeling that they were at the end of an 
era of their own development. But, looking back, it is clear that 
this was so, although it is easy to make too much of the war 
itself in this connection. The war record of the universities was 
creditable—a large number of their students and staff served in 
the armed forces; they did work of urgent national importance 
in their own departments; they provided trained people for a 
host of specialist civilian duties, and they continued the training 
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of graduates with skills for which there was an urgent national 
need. But more important than all this was the fact that the 
war came at a time in Australia’s development when some reap- 
praisal of the universities’ place in the national community was in 
any case due, and this reappraisal has taken place and has begun 
to have its effect in postwar developments in the universities. 


TABLE 1 


ENROLLMENT IN AusTRALIAN InstiTuTIONS OF HiGHER Epucartion, 1949 





Institution Full-time Part-time External Total 
I esees Sie cenes have ees 8,975 Oe Bexcsia, 9,779 
MN 050.25. peniiad Savuwesciweas 5,220 3,341 738 9,299 
MI aos ieee ced cece wend 2,060 1,037 1,292 4,389 
CE Eee LOR, Te PE PERT OEE 2,159 2,163 433 4,755 
WON FIN 56S kek Cede eae 1,255 506 210 1,971 
UNIS a5 Shien cues enhicnshancerccs 388 214 80 682 
New South Wales University of Tech- 

GID St pacdncciwhisnaeweeracsaes 110 a ee 200 
New England University College... .... 230 es 239 
Canberra University College......... 25 292 2 319 

UG Se bs sAeeeecneneueens lass 20,422 8,456 2,755 31,633 


There have been three major postwar developments in the 
university sphere. In the first place, the universities have emerged 
from the war with a student population almost twice as big as 
it was in 1939. (See Table 1 for 1949 enrollment.) There are 
several reasons for this. During the war the Commonwealth 
government announced that it would take responsibility for the 
postwar professional training of such members of the armed 
forces as seemed fitted for professional careers. This undertak- 
ing was honored, the Commonwealth supplying the universities 
with funds and equipment for the purpose, in addition to main- 
taining the ex-service students themselves during their training. 
The high level of general economic prosperity in the Australian 
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community since the war has introduced to the universities stu- 
dents who would in past years have contented themselves with 
some less-advanced form of training. The student intake has 
also been significantly increased by the arrival from Southeast 
Asia of students who before the war would have gone to English 
or other European universities, and to some extent also by the 
very large immigration program recently decided upon by the 
Commonwealth government. 

The second postwar pressure on university development is the 
feeling in various parts of the country that new university insti- 
tutions should be founded and existing ones rapidly expanded. 
In 1947, in order to cope with an unprecedented call for training 
in scientific faculties, the University of Melbourne established a 
branch at Mildura (a town some three hundred fifty miles north- 
west of Melbourne) where for three years it trained several 
hundred students in the first year of the medical, engineering, 
and similar courses. This experiment was singularly successful; 
and although it was discontinued after the temporary period for 
which it was originally established, it showed what was possible 
and strengthened the demand for the formation of new institu- 
tions. In particular, the governments of Queensland and New 
South Wales are being strongly pressed to establish further 
universities or university colleges in the centers of population 
which are comparatively remote from the state capitals. 

This pressure to establish new institutions is closely related to 
the third postwar development, namely, the desire to provide 
new facilities for training in certain technological fields. Here 
we have a good example of a development which, though perhaps 
stimulated by the experiences of the war, was not primarily 
attributable to them. It is a tendency which springs mainly from 
the rapid growth of secondary industry in Australia, and is 
designed to answer the resulting call for people who are well 
trained in the more advanced industrial skills. In 1949 the 
government of New South Wales established a new university, 
the New South Wales University of Technology, which has now 
made a number of professorial appointments and is offering 
courses for full university degrees in a number of scientific fields. 
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This foundation gave rise to a considerable controversy in the 
University of Sydney and to some extent in the other universities 
also. A second university was being launched in Sydney which 
would be based on higher technological education, rather than 
on the traditional university disciplines. A similar development 
is likely in Victoria, save that there the provision for additional 
technological education is likely to be grafted onto the existing 
university rather than to come by way of the establishment of a 
new and, in some senses, a competing institution. 

The Australian universities have always regarded research 
and teaching as twin aims of their activities, but there is in the 
country a considerable and increasing number of institutions 
devoted exclusively to research. Some have been privately en- 
dowed, as, for instance, the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of 
Medical Research in Melbourne, and the Waite Agricultural 
Institute attached to the University of Adelaide. Some are public 
bodies, such as the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organisation, which is a very large government-sponsored 
research body covering a wide field of scientific inquiry. 

The present situation of the universities will not be well under- 
stood without some reference to the history of university finances. 
As has been said already, each university was founded by a state 
government and has always looked to the state government for 
a large part of its income. Each university has, it is true, bene- 
fited from the generosity of private individuals, and each collects 
a certain revenue from students’ fees. It used to be said before 
the war that a university should derive one-third of its income 
from fees, one-third from endowments, and one-third from the 
state treasury, but the picture now is very different. As a matter 
of economics, the income from endowments has fallen, and, as 
a matter of policy, the income per capita from fees has not risen. 
The costs in all departments of the universities’ activities have 
increased quite steeply in a way which will not need explanation 
to the American reader. The universities are, therefore, at the 
stage where they must look to government sources for a very 
greatly increased proportion of their income. In most (though 
perhaps not in all) cases the state governments have made deter- 
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mined efforts to increase from their own resources the income of 
their universities. But this is not enough. As a consequence of 
the wartime transfer of taxing power from the states to the 
Commonwealth, the states’ income is itself limited and is to some 
extent determined by the federal government. It is to the Com- 
monwealth, therefore, that the states and their universities must 
look for further university income. This is a novel situation, 
as educational functions are constitutionally vested in the states, 
and until recently the Commonwealth has not taken any sub- 
stantial interest in the educational field.* But the financial posi- 
tion of the universities is now somewhat critical, and it is natural 
for eyes to turn to the Commonwealth, which holds the financial 
powers. Early in 1950 the Commonwealth government appointed 
a Committee of Enquiry into the financial status and needs of 
the universities, and I think it is clear that the federal govern- 
ment will henceforward be a substantial partner in the provision 
of university incomes. (See Table 2.) 

Against this background of postwar problems and develop- 
ments there stands the creation of the Australian National Uni- 
versity, which exemplifies practically all of the tendencies upon 
which I have dwelt. Out of a series of discussions begun several 
years before there emerged the Australian National University 
Act, which was passed by the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
in 1946. The act provided for the establishment of a university 
in Canberra and envisaged the immediate creation within the 
university of at least four research schools, the John Curtin 
School of Medical Research (named after Australia’s wartime 
prime minister), and the Research Schools of Physical Sciences, 
Social Sciences, and Pacific Studies. The government of the 
university was placed for the time being in the hands of an 


1The Commonwealth government’s acceptance of a certain amount of responsi- 
bility for university education has so far taken three forms: (a) special research 
grants to the universities for fundamental and, in certain cases, applied research; 
(4) subsidies to the universities to help them meet the cost of training ex-service 
students; and (c) financial assistance to certain students, of which ex-service students 
form only one part, during their courses. In the latter regard a new scheme is being 
introduced in 1951 whereby eventually some 9,000-10,000 students in universities 
and institutions of university status will have fees, expenses, and living allowances 
paid by the Commonwealth government. 
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interim council, which thereupon set about the task of establishing 
the four research schools. 

The National University is similar in many respects to the 
other universities. It was established by the action of a Parlia- 
ment, in this case the national Parliament; it is an autonomous 
statutory body; and it will look primarily to government sources 
for its income, the act providing an annual endowment in the 
first instance of £325,000. There are, however, important dif- 
ferences. The National University will comprise, at any rate in 
its early years, the four research schools mentioned, and although 
it will undertake some postgraduate teaching the principal 
emphasis will be on research and the training of research workers 
(graduate students from other universities). The act contem- 
plates the eventual incorporation in the university of the Can- 
berra University College, which is primarily an undergraduate 
body, but no undergraduate teaching is contemplated in the 
early stages. The university will be residential; its graduate 
students will live for the most part in University House, a large 
residential building which is now nearing completion and which 
will serve at once as a residential college and a general university 
and faculty club. 

Very substantial progress has been made with the foundation 
of the research schools. The earliest progress was made with 
the John Curtin School of Medical Research, under the guidance 
and advice of Sir Howard Florey, of Oxford. In this school 
professors of biochemistry, medical chemistry, microbiology, and 
physiology have now been appointed and are working in various 
parts of the world until a first-rate building can be completed in 
Canberra. In August 1950 Professor Marcus Oliphant, of 
Birmingham, took up duty in Canberra as director of the Re- 
search School of Physical Sciences, and he is at present super- 
vising the construction of a building where he and his colleagues 
will continue researches in nuclear physics. The Research School 
of Social Sciences, on which the university is being advised by 
Professor K. C. Wheare, of Oxford, is in active operation in 
Canberra where professors of law and economics are already at 
work. In Pacific Studies, professors of international relations, 
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Pacific history and anthropology have already been appointed 
and have begun work in Canberra. In this case the university is 
calling on the advice of Professor Raymond Firth, of London. 

As the several departments of the schools come into existence, 
scholars of first-rate research attainments are being appointed to 
subprofessorial posts—readerships and fellowships. 

The university site, which consists of a splendid area of some- 
what more than two hundred acres in the city of Canberra, is 
being developed in a way which befits a bold and novel venture 
in university development. Buildings for the Research School of 
Physical Sciences and the School of Medical Research are already 
being erected. In addition to University House, certain staff 
residences are being built. Later will come buildings to house 
the university library and the Research Schools of Social Sciences 
and Pacific Studies (which are now housed in temporary quarters 
on the site). A sum of rather more than £1,000,000 has already 
been set aside by the government for the university buildings. 

In the period 1948-50 the university, in the interests of Aus- 
tralian academic development generally, adopted the practice of 
inviting distinguished scholars to visit the Australian universities, 
and awarded some fifteen scholarships per year to enable prom- 
ising Australian graduates to further their research training 
abroad. These activities will continue, but will be modified and 
supplemented in the next year or two as the university begins 
its full operation in Canberra. 

A very limited number of selected graduate students will be 
enrolled in 1951, and the number will be increased in 1952, when 
it is expected that most departments of the university will be in 
effective operation. Meanwhile, the appointment of the academic 
staff and the building program will be pushed ahead as quickly 
as possible. 

What then is the aim and function of the National University 
and its place among other universities of Australia? The Na- 
tional University is seen by its founders as an institution where 
a small and carefully selected group of scholars of the highest 
attainments may devote themselves exclusively, and with first- 
rate facilities, to the advancement of their studies. They will 
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have ample opportunities to move about in Australia and abroad 
to keep in touch with their academic colleagues, and they will 
be able to guide, by intimate personal supervision, the training 
of a few research workers. On the one hand the university hopes 
to draw a proportion of its staff and most of its students from 
the other Australian universities, and on the other hand it hopes 
to provide universities and other learned bodies with highly 
skilled and disciplined research scholars trained under conditions 
beyond the resources of the other universities. In this way it is 
reasonable to expect that the National University will not only 
have a desirable influence on the academic standards of its sister 
institutions, but also that it will encourage politician and citizen 
alike in the view that a community cannot invest its resources 
in a better cause than the nurture and maintenance of scholarship, 
using the word in its broadest and truest sense. 
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Where Shall Students Live? 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON anp LYNN DRAPER’ 


long been tolerated only as temporary and undesirable 

substitutes for university-owned dormitories. We wish 
to raise some critical questions about this point of view in the 
light of current and probable future student enrollment. In our 
discussion we shall focus our attention chiefly upon the situation 
in public and, especially, state institutions, since private colleges 
are firmly committed to a continuance of past housing policies. 
Public institutions, thus, have become the chief source of ex- 
panded capacity to meet the increase in student enrollment. It is 
our thesis that modifications of the historical “collegiate way of 
life” with its emphasis on college-owned residences must be made 
for these public institutions. In the latter part of this paper we 
report our current experiences in a long-range program of trans- 
muting private rooming houses into substitute dormitories. 


CY one bee ROOMING HOUSES and private homes have 


History OF STUDENT HousING 


This is not the place to trace in detail the evolution and modi- 
fications of the concept of student housing in universities of 
Western civilization.* Because of the early influence of the 
monastery and also of the cathedral school upon the universities 
of Paris and Oxford, the dormitory type of student housing has 
long persisted in educational circles as the ideal type. Nonethe- 
less, we believe that a careful reading of history will not justify 
this belief. We wish to emphasize the fact that a non-dormitory 
type of student housing has had as long and “honorable” a 
history as has the dormitory type. The historical records of 


1 We wish to express our appreciation for the assistance given by Alice Blackmun 
and Kathryn Murray in the preparation of this paper. 

2 Cowley’s succinct characterization and analysis will serve as a summary of the 
many publications on this topic. See W. H. Cowley, “The History of Student Resi- 
dential Housing,” School and Society, XL (Dec. 1, 1934), 705-12, and XL (Dec. 8, 
1934), 748-64. 
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Paris, Salerno, Bologna, Padua, and other early universities are 
full of the details of living arrangements in private homes. The 
fact that these same records are often replete with unsavory 
details of violent quarrels with landlords concerning matters of 
excessive rent, women, and drinking does not wipe out other 
reports of happy and civilized relationships. Indeed, accounts 
of equally violent incidents in students’ lives are found in the 
records of the early “halls” and ‘“‘colleges.’’ One concludes that 
appeals to antiquity yield no advantages of one type of housing 
over another. In America the record appears to be weighted 
somewhat more against the college dormitories, at least those of 
colonial days.* For example, Morison’s stories of Harvard with 
its riots between students and faculty, the destruction of build- 
ings, and the personal injuries inflicted upon faculty members 
make a very lively, if regrettable, chapter in the history of 
American residential colleges.* 

In the middle period of the nineteenth century state universi- 
ties emerged as strong institutions, and they were early influ- 
enced, with respect to student housing, by the German point of 
view. For example, German-trained Tappan of Michigan aban- 
doned dormitory plans and thus set the pattern for a half- 
century.” Holmes states that no state university which opened 
its doors during the nineteenth century included dormitories in 

3 Schachner’s Medieval Universities gives a somewhat racy account of the tur- 
bulent dormitory life of medieval students. Sheldon brings the account up to the 
twentieth century in Student Life and Customs. Coulter’s College Life in the Old 
South and Schmidt's The Old Time College President add detailed instances and 
incidents to the mischievous, ribald, rebellious, and destructive behavior of dormi- 
tory students. Comparable accounts of life in rooming houses during the past 
century are not available; no doubt they would be equally unsavory, but perhaps 
not more so. 

4§. E. Morison, The Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1936). 

5 Frieze quotes Tappan on his point of view: “ “The dormitory system,’ he says, 
‘is objectionable in itself. By withdrawing young men from the influences of 
domestic circles, and separating them from the community, they are often led to 
contract evil habits, and are prone to fall into disorderly conduct. The difficulties 
of maintaining discipline are greatly increased. It is a mere remnant of the monkish 
cloisters of the middle ages, still retained in England, indeed, but banished from the 
universities of Germany.’” Henry S. Frieze, 4 Memorial Discourse on the Life 


and Services of Rev. Henry Philip Tappan, D.D., LL.D. (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, 1882), p. 35. 
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its facilities.” But with the opening of the twentieth century, 
many state universities began to provide housing places for stu- 
dents, and we see the University of Michigan leading the way in 
this opposite direction with its very extensive ‘‘Michigan House 
Plan.” * Many factors have contributed to this change in policy. 
An important factor was the development of an American col- 
lege tradition with its emphasis on ‘‘college life’? and extra- 
curricular activities. The dormitories of small colleges have been 
utilized in the stimulation of this atmosphere, but only in a re- 
stricted sense has there been a parallel development in state 
universities. Rather, fraternities and sororities have carried the 
major burden of developing ‘‘college life” in state universities. 
With few exceptions, Cowley’s generalization still stands: ‘‘The 
American compromise gives students body shelter (sometimes 
only a small fraction of the total enrollment) and varying de- 
grees of social education, but as yet it remains considerably apart 
from the curricular life of the campus.” * Strozier, et al., argue 
similarly that the dormitory part of the collegiate way of life 
is tending in the direction of a “hotel business” and to too 
restricted an extent is it a significant part of the broad instruc- 
tional program of higher education.’ 

An important outgrowth of this reversal was the attempt to 
personalize the collegiate way of life by systematic and pro- 
fessionally oriented counseling operating within dormitories. 
Felsted and Orme have each described dormitory programs de- 
signed to add significantly to the individual’s personal and social 
development.’° 

® Lulu Holmes, 4 History of the Position of Dean of Women in a Selected Group 
of Coeducational Colleges and Universities in the United States (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939), p. 11. 

7 Carl Litzenberg, “The Michigan House Plan,” Michigan Alumnus Quarierly 
Review, XLVII (April 26, 1941), 239-53; “The Michigan House Plan and Student 
Life,” ibid., XLVIII (Feb. 21, 1942), 113-24. 

8 Cowley, op. cit., XL (Dec. 8, 1934), 764. 


® Robert M. Strozier, et al., Housing of Students (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1950). 

10 Leona Wise Felsted, “Dormitory Counseling and Social Adjustment,” College 
and University, XXIV (April 1949), 378-88. 

Rhoda Orme, Counseling in Residence Halls (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950). 
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SHALL IT BE DorMIToRIES FOR ALL? 


We have traced thus far, very briefly, the full-circle turn of 
attitudes toward dormitories. Today there appears to be an 
almost universal acceptance of the dormitory as the ideal resi- 
dence for college students and a corollary degrading or ignoring 
of other possible types of residences. We cite two examples of 
this prevalent, and, we believe, unrealistic viewpoint. 

The 1949 Proceedings of the National Housing Conference 
contains an address by James W. Hammond, architect. He 
refers to “the desire of universities to house an increasingly 
larger percentage of the student body. They feel an increasing 
need for the assumption of more university responsibility for 
good student housing and almost invariably find that the only 
way to obtain it is to embark upon building programs 
themselves.” ** 

A second illustration is found in the 1945 report of a faculty 
committee of the University of Missouri. This report is more 
expansive in the scope of its thinking, for example: ‘‘Recom- 
mendation: That residence halls sufficient to house the entire 
freshman class should be constructed at the earliest possible 
date.”” After extolling the virtues of residence halls, the com- 
mittee concludes: 


The ultimate goal should be housing for the entite student body. The 
advantages of the system are desirable for all. However, it is believed that 
the freshmen would be benefited most by the supervision that would assist 
in bridging the gap between high school and college. This proposal to 
provide housing for freshmen is but the first step. Once established, the 
demand from students and parents for university housing in the succeeding 
years will result in rapid expansion.*? 


The Missouri report highlights one of the unreal aspects of 
current thinking about dormitories. We turn to a critical analysis 
of the coverage factor: Is it possible to house all or most students 
in dormitories? What percentage of students can be so housed? 

11 James W. Hammond, “Trends in Residence Hall Construction,” Proceedings, 
National Housing Conference, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, July 28-30, 
1949. Lee Burns, General Chairman. (Mimeographed.) P. 6. 


12 Anonymous, “Student Housing at the University of Missouri,” Higher Educa- 
tion (Washington: Federal Security Agency), II (Sept. 15, 1945), 7-8. 
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A few statistics will reveal the magnitude of the undertaking of 
replacing present-day rooming houses with dormitories. In a 
survey of land-grant colleges and universities in 1928, Klein '* 
an found that only 15.9 percent of a total of 136,657 students 
€si- jived in dormitories. A 1938 study reported in the magazine 
ing School Life estimated that 30 percent of all students in the 
Of United States were living in dormitories,"* but it is to be expected 
that the current decade with its era of great enrollments has 
again decreased the percentage, even though the absolute number 
He has increased. A 1948 survey conducted by College and Univer- 
igly sity Business revealed that 28.3 percent of the 2,400,000 stu- 
ing dents enrolled in 1,751 colleges were housed in university-owned 
for facilities.*® 


of 


nce 


only In 1944 Thompson surveyed a group of state-supported col- 
ams leges and universities with regard to student housing.'® The 

authors have collected similar data on the current status of 
ulty student housing in the same group of institutions in order to 
lore = discover any identifiable trends in housing. The results of these 
om- two surveys are compared in Table 1. No account is taken in 
tire this table of those students who live with their parents. The 
ible meaning of the facts in Table 1 is obvious. While the percent- 
om- 


ages of the students housed in dormitories have significantly 
increased, yet a truly Gargantuan task remains to be done if a 
The substantial proportion of the remainder are to be housed. 

that A second factor needs to be analyzed. What of the cost of 
ssist_ replacing rooming houses with dormitories? Perhaps not more 


l to than a fourth of the total students presently enrolled in higher 
, the ° . ‘ ‘ Fe 
dies education are housed in university-owned dormitories. If hous- 
| ing facilities are to be expanded to cover 100, or even 50 percent 
f of students, then it is obvious that the cost will be tremendous. 
, ' In fact, universities might well become largely hotel manage- 
ysis" ment corporations and, thus, lose some of their character as 
oat educational institutions. 
sed? 
18 Arthur J. Klein, Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, U.S. Depart- 
lings, ment of the Interior, Bulletin, 1930, No. 9, Vol. I (Washington), p. 200. 
8-30, 14 Anonymous, “College Dormitories,” School Life, XXIV (November 1938), 41. 
15 “College Market-Media Data,” Supplement No. 5, June 1948. 
duca- 16§. Earl Thompson, The Administration of Student Housing in Eleven State- 


Supported Middle-Western Colleges and Universities (Mimeographed; 1945). 
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TABLE 1 


STUDENT Housinc AT TEN MIDWESTERN STATE INSTITUTIONS, 1944 AND 1950 








PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN 
Roominc Houses AND 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN 
COOPERATIVES, TEMPORARY 





| 
enn | PoE, See Pony Boomer Homes 

|_1944 Surveya 1944 Surveya | 1950 Surveyb | 1944Surveya | 1950 Survey® 
B.S anivcctwsctiine’ 9.86% 26.13% 48.72% 30.23% 
Minnesota .........0.0- 10.28 10.96 20.71 19.29 
Co ee 17.43 25.78 38.77 40.10 
Cie GEE oc cccccesccce 17.30 16.59 40.32 41.59° 
BOE: 68k0 sd eAsnrese ects 30.46 45.6 53.52% 40.79° 
NE. nice ceutwiganvess 28.36 31.68 40.09 27.96 
BOUND ose wsutiensnsne 27.81 39.24 27.49 39.77% 
MN: Qestiaenpevenen 18.12 52.23 35.84 25.10* 
Michigan State ......... 31.43 49.59 35.71 21.14 
RT NNE Six. cosa votes 25.38 26.32 41.50 33.23 





a These percentages are based on statistics collected in 1944 by S. Earl Thompson for his report, 
The Administration of Student Housing in Eleven State- -Supported Middle-W estern Colleges and 
Universities. The percentages are based on an unspecified “‘peak pre-war year’ except in the 
cases of Minnesota, Michigan, and Iowa State for which the years are 1941-42, 1939-40, and 
1941 respectively. 

b These percentages are based on statistics for the academic year 1948-49 except in the 
cases of Ohio State, Purdue, Indiana, Michigan, and Michigan State, all of which are for the year 
1949-50. We wish to express our appreciation to the deans of students in these five universities 
for providing us with these data. 


¢ Includes those living in apartments, rooming houses, owned or rented houses, and employers’ 
homes. 


d This includes students described as “In Iowa City—commuting, special permissions.” 
e This category is described as “town,” with no breakdown as to number living in own homes 
and number of out-of-town students living in rooming houses or private homes. 


f This category includes “private dwellings’’ and “league houses, university-approved houses 
for women.” 


g Includes apartments in town. 


We have found only one significant study of the cost of ex 
panding housing facilities. Hollis and associates reported a 1947 
study of the building needs of 1,386 colleges enrolling 96 per- 
cent of all full-time students in higher education. If the plans 
reported to these investigators are realized by 1950, approxi- 
mately one hundred square feet will be available per full-time 
student enrolled in contrast with sixty-seven square feet available 
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in 1947 and one hundred and ten square feet in 1940."* In 
another report in The American School and University Hollis 
and Goldthorpe stated that “approximately one-third (35 per- 
cent) of the total building space was in the form of residential 
housing for students and staff members. . . . The colleges re- 
ported a need for 95,559,000 square feet of additional resi- 
dential housing, which is 80 percent more than their present 
residential space.’ ** In conclusion they state, “If the colleges 
succeed in financing and constructing the additional residential 
space needed to accommodate their enlarged student bodies, the 
proportion of space available to the different groups housed will 
vary only slightly from the 1947 pattern of distribution.” *° 
Since an estimated one billion dollars would be needed to 
maintain the same residential facilities proportionate to the stu- 
dent body of 1950 as was maintained in 1947, the cost of the 
housing of all residential students is indicated. That is, even 
with the $300,000,000 revolving fund provided in the National 
Housing Act (Public Law 475) for low-cost loans for faculty 
and student housing, it would still be a large financial under- 
taking to house more than the approximately one-fourth of the 


students now being cared for in temporary and permanent 
university buildings. 


PrivATE RooMING Houses WILL BE 
wiTH Us a Lonc TIME 


We believe that the considerations we have reviewed above 
lead to this generalization: Influenced by the historical dominance 
of the Colonial residential colleges, the planners of the future 
public institutions seem to project the present limited dormitory 
system into the future in an uncritical manner. They seem to 
plan to expand the dormitory system slowly to house an unde- 
fined percentage of a greatly increased college population. We 
believe it relevant at this point in our discussion to analyze and 


17 Ernest V. Hollis and Associates, College Building Needs, Special Series, No. 1 
(Washington: Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949), p. 26. 

18 Ernest V. Hollis and J. Harold Goldthorpe, “College and University Building 
Needs,” The American School and University (1948-49 ed.; New York: American 
School Publishing Corp., 1948), pp. 91-92. 

19 Tbid., p. 92. 
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evaluate some of the motivations which express themselves in 
dormitory expansion. 

We shall review briefly two principal motivations of present- 
day housing policies: (1) new knowledge and practices in public 
health, and (2) new financing methods for construction. 

Following the First World War, college enrollment increased 
so rapidly that many students were compelled to live under very 
unsanitary conditions. At the same time, the experiences of 
Army health services were transferred from cantonment camps 
to colleges, partly because some of the colleges had been used 
for war-training purposes. Moreover, health service officials 
had learned mass methods of examination and epidemic control 
and had readily transferred their skills and knowledge to the 
expanded universities and colleges. This concern with the 
sanitary conditions of residences was probably the most dominant 
of the modern influences upon student housing because it could 
be dramatized and because of our expanded, war-derived con- 
sciousness of unsanitary conditions. 

It was an easy next step for university leaders to draw plans 
for replacing unsanitary private rooming houses with sound, 
university-owned dormitories. Such a replacement concept was 
in line with the long tradition interwoven with our concept of 
higher education in America. The literature of higher education 
is filled with remarks that reflect regret that we ever outgrew 
the small New England residential college. Administrators and 
faculty projected their nostalgia for their own undergraduate 
dormitory experiences into a future time when all students would 
be housed in university dormitories. Enterprising college busi- 


ness managers found ways of financing the dreams of administra- | 


tors and faculty members. It was discovered that dormitories 
could be made to pay for themselves and also accumulate reserves 
for future expansion through income from rentals and through 
the operation of dining halls. Self-liquidating bonds become the 
order of the day for public institutions which did not have access 
to philanthropic sources or to appropriations for housing. As 
Tappan asserted almost a century before, the demand upon 
legislatures for classrooms and libraries was so great that limited 
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funds from appropriations and other sources were not to be 
used for dormitories.*® Perforce, therefore, following the Ger- 
man pattern and indeed earlier practices that go back to the 
twelfth-century universities, contemporary students were ex- 
pected to live in rooming houses until, slowly, one dormitory 
after another could be erected out of the earnings of those 
previously established. 

Someday rooming houses will no longer be needed—that 
seemed and still seems to be the unconscious concept and motiva- 
tion of some college planners. We believe that the plan of self- 
liquidating institutional growth was adequate for a small enroll- 
ment and for a slow rate of growth. But when the veterans’ 
bulge came in 1944 and 1945, it was necessary for the federal 
government to accelerate the growth in student housing, espe- 
cially housing for married veterans. 

But another consideration enters into our discussion. Even if 
financing resources were available and if experiments proved 
conclusively the superior benefits of dormitory living, we may 
still raise a very provocative question: Is uniformity in housing 
desirable? Stewart says, in speaking of the danger of attempting 


to assume complete control and direction of the housing of all 
students, 


One of the things I’m worried about in the development of housing pro- 
grams is the fact that, having operated some dormitories, some residence 


20 “One of the first acts of the President was to do away with the traditional mode 
of college life called the ‘dormitory system.’ This system had been hitherto one of 
the characteristic features of American universities. A row or a cluster of rectangular 
buildings, partitioned into sleeping apartments for students, with incidental recita- 
tion-rooms, was the first essential of a college or a so-called university. Faculties, 
men, well-stored brains, libraries, laboratories, were the second, if not a secondary, 
consideration. The University of Michigan during its first decade had followed 
the old custom. But the President, looking forward to the great numbers that in the 
course of time would probably be assembled here, thought it impractical and absurd 
to undertake, with the funds which would be needed for the legitimate purposes of 
education, to build apartments for a thousand or two thousand, or, it may be, three 
or four thousand sleepers. He, therefore, seized the early moment, before the 
expensive evil should be fastened and entailed upon the institution, to convert the 
dormitories already built, into much needed lecture rooms, class rooms, and museums. 
In European towns, whether large or small, wherever universities existed, private 
lodgings had always been found more than sufficient to meet the demand. Here, 
too, in Ann Arbor, the common law of ‘demand and supply’ could not fail to hold 
good.” Frieze, op. cit., pp. 34-35, 
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halls, and become aware of the problems of individuals living in groups and 
then emerging as good citizens, we may become so confused with the 
problem and some successful answers that we shall try to take care of 
everything and everyone as though only we can solve these problems 
correctly.”* 


We do not force all students to register in the same curriculum 
or college, to join the same fraternity, or to go to the same 
classes. Pluralism is the order of the day in every other phase 
of university life, and we must safeguard this unique feature of 
the contemporary university. The varied background of students, 
economic and cultural, is one of the great sources of strength in 
the public institutions. Correspondingly we believe that a variety 
of types of housing is desirable in the public institutions. This 
does not mean that the possible range should include unhygienic 
conditions or unsavory moral conditions. But the range should 
be greater than may underlie the current plans for dormitory 
expansion in many institutions. 

The reader should not conclude that we are biased against 
dormitories and in favor of rooming houses. Instead of pro- 
jecting our own biases of any sort, we are rather trying to 
project a set of experiences and certain relevant facts into the 
future development of state universities. The results are dis- 
quieting to us and we turn to a possible alternative conclusion. 
Our line of reasoning as outlined in the preceding pages leads 
us to conclude that we had better make up our minds that we 
will have private rooming houses with us for some time to 
come—whether we like it or not. If such a conclusion is valid, 
then we need to experiment with different forms of develop- 
mental leadership in working with those who operate private 
rooming houses for our students.** And it is at this point that 
we turn to a description of our ten-year attempts to improve 
the educational, personal, and social experiences of the several 
thousands of our students at the University of Minnesota who 


21R. B. Stewart, “The Financial Aspects of Residence Halls Operations,” Pro- 
ceedings, National Housing Conference, p. 102. 

22 Other analyses are needed of the problems of students who live with their 
parents, those who live with employers, and the problems of special residential 
groups. 
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must, perforce, live in private houses during part or all of their 
college days.** 


MINNESOTA’S SERVICE TO ROOMING-HouUsE STUDENTS 


Our mobile personnel service to rooming-house students ex- 
tends far beyond a mere listing of vacancies. It is rather an 
individualized placement service in which the special needs of 
each individual student are matched with the available facilities 
of the community in an effort to find a combination which will 
add positively to the student’s personal development and to his 
educational experiences. Before such a placement service can 
be provided, a substantial amount of preparatory work must be 
done and redone each year since the situations in rooming houses 
and in private homes change substantially. These changes are 
produced by a number of factors including the following: (1) 
the mobile and transient character of the private enterprise of 
renting rooms to students; ** (2) constant changes in a metro- 
politan city’s housing developments; (3) normal deterioration 
of physical property; (4) corresponding deterioration in the 
psychological relationships among students and between students 
and landlords. 

Our personnel services for rooming-house students include 
several features. The first of these, in point of time, is done by 
trained social investigators who are constantly inspecting neigh- 
borhood conditions and appraising the personalities of the land- 
ladies of all facilities offered to students and of all houses in 


23 In October of the school year 1948-49, 30.13 percent of the 25,343 students of 
the University of Minnesota lived in rented apartments or rooms, in addition to 
6.64 percent who owned or rented their own homes. Only 10.96 percent lived in 
dormitories, 4.92 percent lived in fraternity or sorority houses, while 39.02 percent 
lived with their parents in Minneapolis or St. Paul. The other students lived with 
employers, friends, or relatives, or with parents in nearby suburban towns. The 
percentage of rooming-house students has ranged from 22.4 percent in 1941 to 26 
percent in the school year 1949-50, with a total enrollment reduced from the 25,343 
in 1948-49 to 23,168 in 1949-50. 

24'To illustrate this point, we cite the data obtained from the monthly inventories 
of the total number of rooming houses in which at least one university student is 
residing. The data for each month of the year 1949-50 were as follows: July 2,096; 
August 2,096; September 2,458; October 2,839; November 3,352; December 3,126; 
January 3,382; February 3,563; March 3,114; April 3,287; May 3,244; June 2,877. 
Similar monthly fluctuations are found in the reports for other school years. 
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which we discover that students are currently living without our 
knowledge. Following these preliminary surveys, trained sani- 
tary engineers of the Student Health Service make a thorough 
sanitary inspection and report about these conditions, empha- 
sizing those factors which must be corrected before the house 
is approved for students. Continued consultation with landlords 
and landladies is a responsibility of our staff in order to main- 
tain proper sanitary conditions. This program is not a mere 
matter of an occasional inspection but is rather one of continuous 
upgrading of satisfactory conditions. To illustrate this point, 
we cite the fact that during the fiscal year, July 1, 1948, to 
June 30, 1949, the Student Housing Bureau staff conducted 
1,205 preliminary inspections and 1,284 follow-up interviews 
with landladies; and during the fiscal year 1949-50, this staff 
conducted 700 preliminary inspections and 1,192 follow-up inter- 
views. In addition, the staff of the Student Health Service con- 
ducted 2,190 inspections in the fiscal year 1948-49, and 1,692 
inspections in 1949-50. These data, taken in connection with 
the data given above on the total number of rooming houses 
in which university students are residing, indicate the extensive 
character of this program. 

The above two types of inspections yield an extensive file of 
detailed information about the physical facilities in a rooming 
house as well as something about the general style of living and 
personal relationships maintained by the householder. With 
these data, the counselors of the Student Housing Bureau are 
ready to help each student applicant find the best matching of 
facility and need. As is true of placement services in the field 
of employment, students are given introduction cards to the 
landladies, or they are given personal notes, or they are assisted 
by telephone calls to the householder. Again, we illustrate this 
phase of our program by citing the 12,677 such personal inter- 
views conducted by our staff during the fiscal year 1948-49, and 
the 9,501 personal interviews during the fiscal year 1949-50. 

A third important part of our program is the annual analysis 
of students’ residences. During the fall quarter of each school 
year, we verify the residence of each student. We do this to 
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discover residences located by the student himself and not reg- 
istered and approved by us. We also use this occasion to make 
a thorough study of trends in facilities and in student migration 
and housing preferences and habits. Not infrequently does this 
annual residence analysis reveal some social and moral condi- 
tions which need exploration by the disciplinary committee of 
the university. In such instances students are required to change 
their residences to meet the standards set up by the university. 

A fourth part of our program may be best described as the 
continuous upgrading of student-landlady relationships. As in 
the case of university owned and managed dormitories, pro- 
viding adequate physical conditions is only a part of the total 
residential program picture. It is equally true in the case of 
rooming houses that the quality of the interpersonal relation- 
ships of student and householder determines to a very large 
extent whether housing contributes positively or negatively to 
the personal and educational development of each student. The 
very nature of the private rooming-house business attracts some 
unstable personalities and many individuals whose concern about 
finance is so great as to produce a state of unrest and tension 
within the housing facility. It is for these and many other reasons 
that we have developed procedures designed to maintain a high 
quality of interpersonal relationships among students and land- 
ladies. For example, we conduct monthly meetings of house- 
holders, involving formal social relationships as well as informal 
programs, with speeches on topics that interest the landladies 
and that concern relevant aspects of student life on the campus. 
The university thus continually reminds the householders, by 
highly personal means, that we wish them to maintain cordial 
and warm interpersonal relationships within their residences. 
By such means we seek to humanize the householder’s financial 
motivations. We also prepare a monthly newsletter for all 
householders, selecting for each issue a “Householder of the 
Month” and describing in complimentary terms the excellent 
facilities and relationships maintained by a selected householder. 
In this way we also help to create a better understanding of the 
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physical and psychological standards that we want the house- 
holder to maintain. 


But most effective of all are the frequent field trips of our | 


representatives who call upon the householder, not for a rigid 
police inspection, but rather for a very friendly visit in which 
they review both the physical facilities and the psychological 
factors dominant in the atmosphere of the place. Our field 
representatives made 2,489 such visits in the school year 
1948-49, and 1,892 such visits in 1949-50. An additional 
18,476 telephone calls were made to householders in the 
school year 1948-49, and 15,366 were made in 1949-50. We 
add, parenthetically, that one indication of the total over-all 
effect of this program that we are describing is found in the 
fact that last year (1949-50) the householders initiated several 
hundred conferences by telephone, letter, and visits concerned 
with what could be done to help individual students with their 
personal problems of finance, depression, illness, and similar 
problems discovered: by the landladies in the course of their 
day-by-day relationships with their students. Such consultations 
and referrals are one of the crucial tests of our program. When 
we can persuade householders to serve as our field representa- 
tives in identifying students who need personal assistance, then 
we feel that the householders hold the right point of view toward 
their function in our total housing program for students. 

We turn now to the most recently developed of our mobile 
personnel services for rooming-house students. During the 
school year 1949-50 we reached the stage of development of 
our program where we felt that we could begin to correct a 
serious problem besetting many rooming-house students. This 
problem concerns the student as a participating member of the 
university. We believe that the type of residence in which the 
student lives, as well as its distance from the campus, is posi- 
tively correlated with the intensity of his feeling of belonging to 
the university and with the kind and extent of his participation 
in university life. This hypothesis leads us to generalize that the 


forgotten student, in the extracurriculum of college life, is the | 
rooming-house student. Our studies have shown that there is a | 
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concentration of well-adjusted student leaders in fraternities and 
sororities *° and to a lesser extent in the dormitories, but many 
of the fine students who live in rooming houses are overlooked 
when leaders and committee workers are mustered for extra- 
curricular leadership responsibilities. Only the most extroverted 
rooming-house students overcome the social barriers and become 
active participants in campus life. Such is our tentative general- 
ization, to be verified by a current analysis of the relationship 
between type of residence and kind and extent of participation 
in the extracurriculum of the university. 

Without waiting for the conclusion of our statistical analysis 
of the situation, we proceeded to develop a specialized personnel 
service to meet this situation. Our Housing Bureau staff, in 
cooperation with the counselors of the Student Counseling 
Bureau and Student Activities Bureau, has undertaken to assist 
students residing in private residences to organize house clubs 
and to combine these house clubs in an over-all rooming-house 
association. For these purposes, during the year 1949-50, our 
staff members conducted one hundred and nine separate meetings 
of the several hundreds of student residents in fifty-nine rooming 
houses, and, in addition, our staff made many preparatory tele- 
phone calls and visits organizing these house meetings. The staff 
members have enlisted the enthusiastic cooperation of the land- 
ladies themselves, who see that the morale of their students 
will be maintained much more effectively if students belong to a 
self-governing club. In the course of our program we noted that 
some students exhibited the very type of hostility or lack of 
cordiality which had prevented them from becoming members 
of the university community. However, when our staff members 
used the “right” group-work and counseling techniques, these 
hostile feelings were usually replaced by an enthusiastic desire 
to become identified with a working group of fellow students. 
One person remarked, “This is the first time in four years here 
that I ever found the university interested in me as an indi- 
vidual.” This is a tragic but, we fear, not atypical reminder of 


25 E. G. Williamson, “The Group Origins of Student Leaders,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, VIII (Winter 1948), 603-12. 
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the many thousands of rooming-house students who have gone 
to class and graduated without a sense of loyalty generated by 
participation in university affairs. 

In this connection, we may comment that it has been our 
experience that when students are aided in structuring their own 
organized enterprises by means of a formal name, formal con- 
stitution, and official recognition by the university, then these 
organizations achieve stability and effectiveness as a result of 
this aid. Such student clubs then become officially known and 
recognized and have their own corporate existence. It is our 
belief that many individual students now living in private resi- 
dences will experience a sense of pride and identification in 
belonging to an officially known student group. We believe that 
such individual students, brought together into an official student 
housing group, can thus be incorporated into the wider campus 
life and will participate more actively in student affairs. We 
believe also, that as a result of this program, there will be more 
cordiality and social relationships both within the individual 
houses and between different rooming houses. 

This last-named service, growing out of our many other 
services performed by the Student Housing Bureau, may in time 
prove to be an effective technique for incorporating our 6,108 
rooming-house students (1949-50) into student life. We believe 
that we carry some institutional responsibility to reach out to 
the students who for many psychological reasons are not re- 
sponding to the normal opportunities open in the extracurriculum. 
We do not believe that it is either wise or desirable to restrict 
our programs and efforts solely to those groups that are already 
well organized and functioning well, namely, fraternities, so- 
rorities, and dormitories. Rather, we believe that we should 
search for the neglected groups and individuals and assist them 
to enjoy the rich experiences of personal development that are 
so fully enjoyed by other residential groups. 
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The Program of California’s 
State Colleges 


By AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


OR THE FIRST TIME in more than twenty years there is 
Pr sreement with respect to policies and educational programs 

of California’s state university, state colleges, and junior 
colleges. Agreement was reached through the survey of higher 
education,’ completed in March 1948. 

The policies contained in the survey were not the creation of 
the survey committee. They came from the institutions them- 
selves. This has significance. Persons who find themselves in 
positions of leadership in educational institutions are much more 
likely to follow policies which they themselves develop than 
policies formulated by an outside commission. In this instance 
the policy and program of the junior colleges were presented 
as the authentic statement of the Junior College Association. 
Similar statements came from the University of California and 
the state colleges. 

The recommendations contained in the survey were formally 
endorsed and approved by the state board of education and by 
the regents of the University of California. The university and 
the state department of education, which includes the colleges, 
are therefore morally and professionally obligated to follow the 
platform their policy-making bodies have endorsed and approved. 
Although the junior colleges are controlled by local governing 
boards, the state board of education is a policy-making body 
for them at the state level. 

The University of California, the state colleges, and the junior 
colleges have their places in the program of higher education 
in the state. Brief descriptions of the functions of the junior 


14 Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education, by Monroe 
E. Deutsch, Aubrey A. Douglass, and George D. Strayer, submitted to the California 
Legislature March 1, 1948 (Sacramento: California Department of Education). 
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colleges and the university will be presented to indicate the place 
in the structure of higher education filled by the state colleges. 

The junior colleges provide, for those who will complete their 
formal education at about twenty years of age, terminal educa- 
tion of a post-high-school character aimed at occupational com- 
petence, civic competence, and personal adequacy. They offer 
lower-division training which enables students to transfer to the 
upper division of four-year colleges and universities. The junior 
colleges comprise cultural centers of their communities, which 
they serve not only by organized training for adults but also 
through more informal participation in worthy community 
enterprises. 

The junior colleges believe that their responsibility is to the 
individuals who attend them. They regard it to be their duty to 
assist students to discover their aptitudes, choose their lifework, 
and prepare for successful pursuit of that work. They also strive 
to give to every junior college student “that training which will | 
prepare him to function effectively as a member of a family, | 
a community, and a world.” 

The junior college is defined as a two-year institution including 
grades thirteen and fourteen, or a four-year institution including 
grades eleven through fourteen, with programs leading to the 
degree of associate in arts, not to the degrees of bachelor of 
arts or bachelor of science. 

The historical purposes of universities have been and are to 
give professional training, to extend the boundaries of knowl- 
edge, and to dispense learning. These are the purposes of the 
University of California. Instruction is carried on at Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, Davis, and Santa Barbara. It will be carried on 
at the new campus, now under construction, at Riverside. 

The university has, through constitutional provisions, a degree | 
of independence without which it might not have achieved the 
eminence it enjoys. The regents have full powers of organization 
and government, “‘subject only to such legislative control as may 
be necessary to insure compliance with the terms of the endow- 
ments of the university or the security of its funds.” It may thus 
decide what training it will offer and to whom it will offer the 
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training. It may discontinue one line of training and open an- 
other; it does not need legislative permission to extend one of 
its campuses or to establish a new one; it may select its students 
as it pleases. 

The state colleges are now authorized to offer liberal arts and 
preprofessional training, numerous types of training for service 
in the public schools, and four-year curriculums designed to 
prepare young people for gainful occupation. 

Two steps in development will be sketched. In 1935 the legis- 
lature authorized six California state teachers colleges (Hum- 
boldt, Chico, Fresno, San Jose, San Francisco, and San Diego) 
to drop the word “teachers” from their titles and to set up 
courses for students not expecting to teach. The proviso was 
made, however, that courses could be introduced only when they 
were appropriate for students intending to enter the teaching 
profession. Such courses could be arranged into curriculums for 
students who expected to enter other occupations. 

The change in the law in 1935 marked an epoch in the develop- 
ment of the state colleges. There is hardly a field of learning or 
a subdivision of one of those fields that can be excluded from 
the training of at least some teachers. In response to the demands 
of students and to community pressure and ambition, a variety of 
curriculums aimed at developing vocational competence has been 
developed. In recognition of the existing programs of the state 
colleges, as well as in recognition of the part the institutions 
should play in higher education in California, legislation was 
passed in 1947 defining the functions of the state colleges. These 
were summarized in an above paragraph. 

The primary function of the state colleges, with three excep- 
tions, is to train teachers. One exception is California State 
Polytechnic College, governed by the laws and regulations per- 
taining to the state colleges insofar as applicable, and by special 
sections of the Education Code. The specific functions of the 
school are “. . . to furnish young people of both sexes mental and 
manual training in the arts and sciences, including agriculture, 
mechanics, engineering, business methods, domestic economy, 
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and such other branches as will fit students for the non-profes- 
sional walks of life.” 

The second exception is the Los Angeles State College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, now entering upon its fourth year, 
which must set as its first purpose the training of students for 
gainful occupations in the arts and sciences as related to business 
and industry. In other respects its purposes are the same as 
those of the other colleges. 

The California Maritime Academy is a degree-granting 
institution supported by state funds with federal subvention. 
Although it has its own board and is highly specialized, it is in 
the department of education and is a member of the state college 
group. It trains young men to become deck officers and engineers 
in the merchant marine. 

The yearling Long Beach State College and the Sacramento 
State College, now in its fourth year, do not have the disadvan- 
tages or the benefits of special legislation. They are controlled 


by the laws governing the colleges of Humboldt, Chico, Fresno, | 


San Jose, San Francisco, and San Diego. 

With the exceptions mentioned above, the primary purpose of 
the state colleges is to train teachers. This obligation they are 
glad to assume. Well-developed programs are found in all the 
colleges. Together they supply training facilities for prospective 
and for experienced teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
for kindergartens, elementary schools, and secondary schools. 

State colleges do not have programs for persons who wish to 
teach only in the junior college or for superintendents of schools. 
Such training should require graduate work dependent upon re- 
search. In the division of labor between the university and the 
state colleges, research is regarded as belonging to the university. 
Although the state colleges are authorized to grant the master 
of arts degree, the program is not of the research character. 
It is for teachers. Only those who hold a legal license to teach 
in the public schools or those who have met all requirements 
may be awarded the master of arts degree. 

The least-known feature of the state colleges is their occupa- 
tional or vocational curriculums. The level for which training 
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is provided lies between the level that can be supplied by the 
two-year training of the junior colleges and the professional 
schools of the university. In any vocational or professional field 
a group of workers is needed, beginning with the unskilled and 
semiskilled, and ending with the highly professional and research 
type. The unskilled and the semiskilled learn what they need 
to know by pickup methods. Skilled workers become such 
through apprenticeship, or by mastering courses on the high 
school level. Technical programs have in California long been 
regarded as the province of the two-year junior college, while 
professional training is the province of the university. It is the 
level between the technical training of the junior college and the 
professional and research departments of the university toward 
which the occupational curriculums of the state colleges are 
pointed. 

The structure of the vocational curriculums should, it is be- 
lieved, vary from the usual pattern. It is intended that general 
or liberal education and vocational courses will be effectively 
blended. This can occur only when a larger proportion of the 
four-year program is devoted to general or liberal education 
than is usually found in occupational curriculums. In this regard, 
acommon complaint of employers reinforces the belief of college 
faculties that, in occupational curriculums, the students’ time is 
ordinarily so monopolized by technical courses that little oppor- 
tunity is available to secure the values of general or liberal 
training. On the other hand, the courses found in liberal arts 
colleges as a rule make no pretense at equipping a student for 
employment. A combination of the two is the objective. 

Curriculum patterns of the character needed for the voca- 
tional courses of the state colleges do not exist. To insure the 
best possible organization, a plan of curriculum investigation 
was developed in 1949-50. With certain changes it will be fol- 
lowed during 1950-51. Selections were made of curriculums for 
investigation. A committee was appointed to establish standards 
or criteria to evaluate or judge, first, whether one or more col- 
leges should offer a specific type of training, and, second, the 
content and organization of the training program. Selections 
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were then made from the faculties of the colleges to investigate 
specific curriculums. Persons chosen not only consulted cata- 
logues, circulars, and other materials produced by the colleges 
on the line of training under investigation, but also visited the 
colleges for firsthand examination and consultation. Reports 
were produced upon the following areas: standards for voca- 
tional curriculums, radio broadcasting, radio technology, jour. 
nalism, peace officers training, laboratory technology, recreation, 
civil service employment. The reports were duplicated for use 
in the colleges. 

For the current year selections have been made of areas of 
investigations. At the outset conferences were held of repre- 
sentatives of the colleges interested in one of the areas. A chair. 
man or leader was appointed. During the course of the year he 
will study firsthand the provisions for training in schools that | 
are offering or wish to offer the type of training in question. 
The leader or chairman may and should enlist the aid of his 
colleagues in the several colleges. Toward the end of the year 
a final conference will be held of representatives of the colleges 
for a summary of what has been done. A report will be produced 
for use in all the schools. 

Before a state college establishes a new curriculum, it must , 
secure the approval of the director of education and of the state 
board of education. In practice, a college that wishes to set up 
a new area of training first presents a request to the council of 
college presidents. The objective of the curriculum is established, 
and the demand for workers is ascertained. The courses com 
prising the curriculum are presented, necessary equipment is 
described, costs are estimated, and account is given of other 
relevant factors, among which is the suitability of the college as 
determined by the industrial and business activities of the area. | 
If the judgment of the presidents is favorable, the curriculum is 
placed before the director of education for his decision. If he 
approves, it then is presented to the state board of education. 

The four-year curriculums of all the colleges should provide 
for the young people of California a pattern of four-year voca- 
tional training profitable to them and to the commonwealth. 


———— 
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Certain curriculums will be developed in all the colleges; others, 
in one, or perhaps two or three. The courses will be practical 
in character, and insofar as possible the policy of combining 
classroom instruction with work experience will continue. 

Four-year curriculums, with the professional schools of the 
university and the one- and two-year vocational curriculums in 
the junior colleges, supply the state with a complete pattern of 
post-high-school training for gainful occupation. To insure 
against unwarranted duplication of effort, contacts are main- 
tained with the University of California and the junior colleges. 

The curriculums now in operation in the state colleges are 
as follows: 


Aeronautics Library science 
Agriculture Music 

Applied science Nursing 

Art Occupational therapy 
Business and commerce Printing management 
Conservation Public administration 
Engineering Radio and speech 
Fisheries Recreation 

Industrial management Sanitation 

Journalism Social service 
Laboratory technics Wildlife management 


Law enforcement 


The state colleges have adopted certain administrative policies 
which they are developing and implementing. One of these has 
to do with admission. A committee has for two years been at 
work devising criteria which will select students capable of 
accomplishing scholarship of a standard quality. The committee 
is beset with the same problems which confront others in the 
selection of entering students. 

The state colleges do not expect to admit students who wish 
to enter with the avowed intention of transferring, at the end of 
two years, to one of the other four-year colleges and universities. 
Because the junior colleges have amply demonstrated their ability 
to prepare students to enter the upper division in any college 
or university in California, such students will be advised to enter 
the junior colleges. The state colleges are interested in the 
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students who intend to complete one of the four-year curriculums 
provided by the colleges. 
The state colleges have adopted another policy—which they 


are finding it hard to follow—with respect to the transfers from | 


the junior colleges. Many students, having completed a two-year 
curriculum of the technical-institute type, are desirous of con- 
tinuing their education. They lack the conventional or the re- 
quired pattern in lower-division subjects. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they find it necessary to spend more than two years 
to finish the bachelor’s program. State college administrators 
believe that capable students who have improved their time in a 
junior college and who will improve their time in a state college 
should be able to pursue the same curriculum in both institutions 
and come out with essentially the same training they would have 
received had they begun their work in a state college. This 
policy the state colleges are now attempting to implement. 
State colleges are regional institutions. With the exception of 
California State Polytechnic, which draws students from a very 
wide area, approximately 75 percent of the students of one of 
the state colleges come from a fifty-mile radius. In some instances 
they come from a much shorter distance. For example, San 
Francisco State is a commuters college; and it is expected that 
the new Los Angeles and Long Beach State Colleges will also 
be commuters colleges. State colleges are not the only schools 
in which the tendency is manifest. Almost any institution, public 
or independent, is patronized by students in inverse proportion to 
the distance of their homes from the campus. This tendency, 


plus the fact that no financial advantage is gained through very ' 


large enrollments, led to the recommendation and to the policy, 
with certain exceptions, of limiting the enrollments of the state 


colleges to 5,000. Master plans for campuses are developed | 
accordingly. With increased demands for facilities due to popv- | 


lation growth, new state colleges should be built in areas where 
students live. 

The state colleges are strongly desirous of remaining close 
to their communities. They have advisory boards of prominent 
laymen, one of whose functions is to keep instruction from de 
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parting too far from reality and to keep alive the interest of the 
college in community affairs and vice versa. Vocational or occu- 
pational curriculums are developed in accordance with community 
interests. Examples are agriculture at Fresno, a curriculum of 
fisheries and conservation of wildlife at Humboldt, and a pro- 
posed curriculum in oil technology at Long Beach. 

The state colleges are teaching, not research, institutions. 
By common consent the development of research is the function 
of the University of California, and training for professions 
dependent upon research methods belongs to the University. 
This principle applies to the training of personnel for public 
school service, as well as elsewhere. 

The state colleges, unlike the University of California, are 
subject to legislative control. The advantage of such control is 
that it serves to keep the colleges close to the world of events 
and close to the people; the disadvantage comes, not so much 
from laws that have been passed by the legislature bearing 
directly upon the colleges, as upon other measures which make 
financial support and certain personnel problems subject to the 
decision of other governmental agencies as well as to the legis- 
lature itself. Such agencies, as well as the legislature, constantly 
encroach upon the autonomy of the colleges. 

Following World War II, California’s institutions of higher 
learning, like those elsewhere, were crowded with students. 
In California overcrowding was due not only to enrollment of 
returning veterans but also to the presence of young people of 
college age who had recently migrated to the state. It now 
appears that, if conditions remain normal, the decline in college 
population because of low birth rates during the depression years 
will be much less than was predicted, because of the presence 
of immigrants. 

From 1940 to 1950 California gained approximately 3,500,- 
000 in population. Much of the gain was caused by immigration, 
which continues. To accommodate increased numbers of college 
students from whatever cause, the state planned to enlarge two 
campuses, and to develop one new campus at the university, and 
to enlarge the capacities of the state colleges, and to establish 
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three additional state colleges. Although the construction of new 
buildings has not been completed, these plans are under way. 

Such plans will be completely inadequate when the increased 
birth rates of the forties begin to influence college attendance. 
Had it not been for the junior colleges, which have greatly ' 
enlarged their facilities, California would not now be able to 
care for its college population. The physical plants of the uni- 
versity and the state colleges as they are now planned will be 
entirely inadequate a few years hence unless the junior colleges 
are called upon to take over practically all lower-division work. 

The survey of higher education did not contain the direct 
recommendation that the state colleges and the university elimi- 
nate or compress their lower divisions, but it did strongly suggest 
that the university will find it advantageous to move in that 
direction, retaining only a pilot lower-division program. The 
survey recommended that the Los Angeles and the Berkeley 
campuses be limited to 20,000 students each, and recognized 
that increasing enrollments in the professional schools will 
eventually curtail enrollments in the lower divisions. 

While it has not been stated as a policy of the state board of 
education, the position has been taken that it is unwise, in the 
establishment of new state colleges, to set up fullfledged lower 
divisions in competition with junior colleges. If the junior col- 
leges had not conclusively demonstrated their ability to provide 
lower-division training, the situation would be different. As it is, 
the Sacramento, Long Beach, and Los Angeles areas are well 
supplied with junior colleges that can and do give lower-division 
work needed in most of the curriculums found in the four-year - 
colleges. 

Following World War II the real need in California’s publicly 
supported institutions of higher learning was for expanded facili- 
ties for upper-division, graduate, and professional students. 
Although crowded, the junior colleges managed to take care of | 
those who wished to come. In constructing additional facilities, 
the junior colleges showed much more capability and flexibility 
than did either the state colleges or the university. As a group 
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they still have resources; they have a decided disposition to meet 
their obligations. 

The question of lower divisions in new state colleges will not 
become troublesome for at least five years and probably much 
longer. Enrollments in the three schools have been beyond 
expectation. They will continue to increase to the extent that 
Sacramento and Long Beach will be fortunate to have in 1955, 
or later, sufficient buildings to house upper-division and graduate 
students. 

When children born in the forties arrive at college age, there 
will be an inundation of the colleges just as there has been in 
the elementary schools. Two of the older state colleges have 
already reached the enrollments predicted for 1965, an addi- 
tional two have almost reached their maximums, while the new 
Sacramento and Los Angeles colleges, if they had lower-division 
enrollments proportionate to their upper division, would approxi- 
mate the size predicted for them a decade hence. 

The Berkeley campus of the university has for some time 
exceeded 20,000, while U.C.L.A. is rapidly approaching that 
number. Projected plans of expansion in the university and the 
state colleges are, therefore, much below what they should be 
if the policy of admitting lower-division students is to continue. 

A decision is needed. If the state colleges and the university 
are to continue their lower divisions, the state must supply funds 
to permit an enormous extension of physical plants. Annually 
it must appropriate increased amounts for current expenses. 
The only sensible conclusion is for the state colleges to restrict, 
and eventually eliminate, their lower divisions. This means that, 
among publicly supported institutions, the junior colleges will be 
responsible for lower-division training. This responsibility they 
are entirely willing to assume. 








State University of New York— 
Two Years Young 


By ALVIN C. EURICH 


establish a state university. Yet, as long ago as the 

eighteenth century, the state of New York recognized 
an obligation to provide public support for post-high-school 
education. At the end of the 1700’s and early in the 1800's 
the state legislature appropriated money at recurring intervals 
to young colleges and universities under private control. In 1844 
the legislature established the Albany Normal School, the first 
state-supported institution of higher learning in New York. And 
in the ensuing one hundred years twenty-eight additional state 
schools and colleges were established, each independent of the 
other. 

These state colleges were responsible directly to the board 
of regents. Since the regents carried responsibility for super- 
vising all education in the state—public and private, primary, 
secondary, and higher—there was no agency which had as its 
primary concern the administration of colleges supported by the 
state. 

Since 1746 various proposals had been made to establish a 
state university. However, it was not until 1946 when thousands 
of young men and women from the armed forces were seeking 
admission to college that demands for a state university in New 
York reached a decisive point. Proposals of all sorts were made, 
most of them suggesting a new single-campus institution. 

The state administration and legislative leaders sensed that a 
huge, monolithic, single-campus university was not the correct 
answer. Furthermore, such an institution would of necessity 
compete for public funds with the existing public institutions, 
some of which had become the finest of their type in the country. 

A novel approach to the problem was developed by a legis- 
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lative commission under the chairmanship of a former regent, 
Owen D. Young, and the vice-chairmanship of Oliver C. Car- 
michael, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. After two years of careful study this com- 
mission submitted a report recommending the creation of a state 
university. Governor Thomas E. Dewey and the legislature then 
joined forces in carrying out this recommendation. 

To coordinate the existing state colleges located in numerous 
communities throughout New York, the lawmakers made them 
integral parts of the fledgling State University. To plan the 
over-all program of higher education in the state, the legislature 
gave the university both broad authority and responsibility. The 
university’s legislative mandate to provide a “comprehensive 
and adequate” program of higher education for the youth of 
New York State gave it the power to build additional facilities 
where needed, as well as to develop existing state colleges. But 
no one could be certain at the outset whether this was to be a 
university in fact as well as in name. A board of trustees of 
fifteen members was established, but it was a temporary board 
with all terms expiring in 1954. This board was charged with 
the government of the new university and with the additional 
task of submitting plans for a permanent organization. 

While there was general agreement as to the need for the 
university, there was little agreement on the form it should take. 
Some saw it chiefly as a holding company for a number of 
existing scattered educational institutions. Some saw a new 
“Michigan” or “California” in the making. Others conceived 
it only as an instrument to establish urgently needed medical 
schools. Still others envisioned it as a planning body without 
real administrative authority. A few had the hope that it would 
become in effect a dispensing foundation, parceling out tax dol- 
lars to needy private institutions. All agreed that it was to 
provide only needed facilities unavailable through private insti- 
tutions. The State University was to supplement, not supplant, 
the network of privately operated colleges and universities in 
New York. 


By early 1949 it was still clearly evident to the board of 
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trustees and small central administrative staff that there would 
be no easy or general agreement on the State University’s role 
in New York. For ten weeks before the existing state colleges 
were to be incorporated within the State University, the same 
forces that had fought the establishment of such a university in 
the past tried, through the legislature, to repeal the law 
creating it. 

Yet, after three short months, by April 1, 1949, the legislature 
reafirmed, by a two-to-one vote, their decision on the need for 
a state university. As specified in the 1948 law, the university 
assumed administrative jurisdiction over all the existing state- 
supported institutions in fact as well as in name, and became 
one of the largest state universities in the nation. 

Now, eighteen months later, the State University of New 
York has opened six new colleges, including the first two state- 
supported liberal arts colleges in New York, is operating a large 
program of medical education, has under construction a building 
program involving the expenditure of over $40,000,000, and 
has plans formulated for the expenditure of three times that 
much. 

Reasons for this progress during the past two years are many. 
Yet one stands out: the people of New York are eager to re. 
duce the economic barrier to higher education; they demand that 
such facilities be provided; they are sensitive to any maneuvering 
which might interrupt or even delay this process. 

The administrative organization of the State University is 
not nearly so complex as that of many universities situated on a 
single campus. On administrative matters the board of trustees 
bears essentially the same relationship to the board of regents as 
the board of any other college in the state. There is a relatively 
small central administrative staff. Responsible directly to the 
president are four executive deans, an academic assistant, a busi- 
ness assistant, an architect, a coordinator of research, and a sec: . 
retary to the board. The deans in turn have jurisdiction over 2 | 
specified number of the university’s constituent colleges, one, for 
example, administering eleven teachers colleges; another, eleven 
two-year technical institutes; a third, the two young medical cen- 
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ters (now only medical colleges with plans for the development 
of programs in dentistry, nursing education, and public health) ; 
and the fourth dean having jurisdiction over the two liberal arts 
colleges, and general supervision of the university’s colleges of 
agriculture, home economics, veterinary medicine, industrial and 
labor relations at Cornell University, ceramics at Alfred, and 
forestry at Syracuse. 

There was wide diversity of administrative practices among 
these institutions prior to the university’s establishment. Salary 
schedules varied, students fees differed widely, curriculums needed 
further development, and standards ranged from very high at 
some to very low at others. To be sure, not all of this has yet 
been corrected—nor will it be in the immediate future. Practices 
grown up over many years are not eradicated or modified over- 
night. Yet with the assistance, indeed the enthusiastic support, 
of all constituent institutions, striking progress has already been 
made in many aspects of the over-all program. 

A coordinated single budget for all state-supported higher 
education in New York has been prepared for the first time in 
history. Budgetary and accounting procedures at all institutions 
have been standardized. 

In another area, a university-wide committee, comprised of 
college deans, department heads, and other faculty personnel 
has begun a codification of personnel policies and practices. 
Every one of the more than three thousand faculty members 
has directly or indirectly been invited to submit his suggestions 
for consideration of the committee. Even in advance of this 
committee’s final report, the 1950 legislature unanimously 
adopted a single salary scale which provides for a uniform 
scheme of salary classification at all university institutions. 
Recommendations from this committee on tenure, promotions, 
and other matters will go to the trustees shortly. 

Other intra-university committees are similarly at work on 
such problems as curriculums, extension programs, general edu- 
cation, library service, audio-visual aids, extracurricular pro- 
grams, and the arts. Each of these studies is serving to trans- 
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form a decentralized group of state institutions into a university 
organization of a new kind. 

In some respects, perhaps, geographic separateness has helped 
rather than impeded the unity of the university. Every two or 
three months the heads of the thirty-three university schools get — 
together for a one- or two-day meeting, sit down away from 
their own offices and daily regimen to discuss problems of mutual 
interest, ranging all the way from fire hazards, through next 
year’s budget, to educational problems and programs. 

Significant as has been this progress toward organizing a 
university where once were separate colleges, still greater prog. 
ress has been made in the provision of the urgently needed new 
facilities to accommodate an increasing college-age population. 
First, it was in medicine. By law the university was required to 
establish two medical centers, one in the metropolitan New York 
City area, one at least one hundred miles from the city. These 
centers were to be started by taking over existing facilities or by 
building them from the ground up. Six months and thousands 
of pages of study provided the evidence that the “take-over” 
alternative would make available expanded facilities more 
quickly and more economically. 

A metropolitan school, the Long Island College of Medicine, 
high in reputation but low in financial stability, high in quality of 
faculty but with an obsolete physical plant, was absorbed. Already 
plans have been started for a $40,000,000 center on a new site 
adjacent to the most extensive city and state hospital center in the 
United States. The enlarged medical program will be designed to 
accommodate two hundred students per class—double what the | 
old school accepted and the largest of any medical school in the 
country. Even now classes of one hundred fifty students are 
being accepted, which is forty more than the college admitted 
before it became part of the State University. 

Upstate the university has taken over the medical college once , 
affliated with Syracuse University. Incidentally, of the four 
medical colleges in upstate New York, only one was not offered 
to the state. Immediately the enrollment in the college at Syra- 
cuse was stepped up from fifty-six per class to seventy-five. 
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Another increase, to one hundred students per class, is anticipated 
when the necessary facilities and staff are available. 

If great strides have already been made in the health field, 
still greater ones may be foreseen in the years immediately ahead. 
New patterns in medicine, nursing, and dental education are 
under investigation—patterns which call for a new definition of 
the duties of the professional graduate and the technical 
assistant. The availability of the two-year technical institute and 
the graduate school within the university permits the closest type 
of coordination in such experimentation, not only in the health 
service fields, but in other professional areas as well. 

While the establishment of medical centers was under way, 
the university began pressing forward in two other areas— 
liberal arts and the two-year community college program. Eight 
months of inquiry, involving a wide variety of interested persons 
throughout the state, produced the first version of a master plan 
covering two-year and four-year programs. This plan, approved 
by the regents and the governor, assumed that New York, 
through both its public and private institutions, should afford 
its students substantially increased opportunities for higher edu- 
cation. For two-year programs California data were taken as 
a standard. For four-year programs the opportunities for higher 
education in the Ithaca, New York, region were used. With 
these assumptions and with an analysis of birth records through 
1948, it was possible to establish goals from the present up 
through 1966. 

In terms of this analysis, the two-year programs in New York 
were woefully deficient, the four-year programs considerably less 
so because of the facilities of private colleges and universities. 

The university trustees were prompt to act. They resolved 
that two-year programs should be established with some state 
subsidy in each of ten upstate economic areas, and that major 
additions should be made to the existing two-year programs in 
metropolitan New York. They resolved further that insofar 
as possible all existing four-year facilities in the state, including 
temporary and emergency colleges, should be retained or 
replaced. 
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The implications of this latter recommendation were evident 
at the time of its adoption. Two schools within the state, started 
after the war to accommodate World War II veterans, were 
about to close. One, Triple Cities College, had been operated 
in southern New York at Endicott as a branch of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The other, Champlain College, at Plattsburg, had been 
run by a group of the upstate private colleges with substantial 
state support. With the approaching end of the veteran backlog, 
both schools, charging $500 tuition, seemed likely to disappear. 
Triple Cities was operating in temporary buildings, Champlain 
at a former Army training post. A wholly new plant was 
needed in the Binghamton—Johnson City—Endicott area, and 
substantial capital improvements were necessary at Plattsburg. 
With the cooperation of a number of groups at local and state 
levels, arrangements were completed in February 1950 to es- 
tablish the first two state-supported liberal arts colleges in the 
history of New York. Tuition fees were immediately dropped 
from $500 to $400, while the state at the same time agreed to 
contribute $200 per student per year, so that an upgrading of 
program and lowering of tuition were effected simultaneously. 
As of October 1, 1950, more than 1,700 students were enrolled 
in the two units. 

Triple Cities has now been renamed Harpur College in honor 
of the first secretary to the board of regents and a prominent 
citizen of the region during the late eighteenth century. Plans 
are well advanced for building a permanent plant for 1,200 
students. In the two-year field progress to date has also been 
heartening. Two communities, the city of Jamestown and Orange 
County, are sponsoring colleges toward which the state con- 
tributes one-half the capital outlay and one-third of the operating 
costs. Enrollment at both institutions has exceeded expectations, 
although both were established late in the summer of 1950. 

An important by-product of the initial master plan has been a 
close cementing of the relationship between State University and 
the private colleges and universities throughout the state. In 
order to obtain up-to-date statistics on available facilities—par- 
ticularly in the four-year field—a joint survey of all four-year 
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colleges throughout the state is being conducted by the private 
and public institutions so that common yardsticks may be evolved 
and common programming carried forward. This survey is now 
in its final stages. 

These are the major achievements of the past two years. 
There have been others. Through the cooperation of Syracuse 
and New York Universities a public administration program has 
been sponsored in Albany, chiefly for state employees. Explora- 
tory discussions have been held with the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of New York City, looking toward the coordination 
and expansion of city and state efforts in higher education. 
Already the state, through the State University, is contributing 
nearly $5,000,000 annually for an expanded teacher education 
program at the four municipal colleges in New York City. 
A two-day State University symposium was held in Buffalo early 
in 1950 on the subject “Functions of a Modern University,” 
with James B. Conant, Robert M. Hutchins, James L. Morrill, 
and Harold Stassen among the participants. A pilot program 
in intercultural education has been undertaken at one teachers 
college. Plans are being discussed with private colleges in the 
state for the establishment of a depository library, to be sup- 
ported by, and for the benefit of, both public and private 
institutions. 

It has been an exciting two years, as productive and dramatic 
perhaps as any two years in the life of any American university. 
Certainly there is no reason to predict that the future will be 
less dynamic. Of all the satisfactions of the past two years, none 
has been greater than the wide enthusiasm and support which 
the State University has aroused among the people of New York. 
They understand the importance of higher education in preparing 
their children for a happier and more effective life—as indi- 
viduals, parents, workers, citizens, and members of a world 
community. They have supported the State University with hope 
for the future. They recognize the importance of further edu- 
cation of youth to strengthen our nation so that it may meet 
most effectively all the contingencies of peace or of war. 











The Role of the State in Higher 
Education 


By ALGO D. HENDERSON 


create the environmental conditions that will stimulate 
the growth of institutions of higher learning, and it can 
establish programs and institutions that will supplement and 
complement those initiated by private philanthropy. The state 
should assume these responsibilities. For it is of the essence 
of democracy to work for the achievement of two goals for 
mankind: first, to enable each person to develop the whole of 
his personality to the fullest extent of which he is willing and 
able; and, secondly, to develop the resources of the country to 
the end of enabling everyone to live a full life. 
These aims are consistent with the Jewish-Christian traditions 


A DEMOCRATIC STATE, through wise planning, can help 


and beliefs respecting the individuality and dignity of man. They 


are equally in harmony with the basic American goals of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Within this framework of objectives, I should like to analyze 
briefly four functions of the state in the field of higher education. 
First is the function to assure for youth equality of oppor- 
tunity in education. A basic tenet of faith in the United States 
is equality of opportunity. It applies in many phases of our 


life—political, economic, and social. In education we have | 


achieved this goal in good measure for elementary and secondary | 


education. The same is not true for education beyond the high 
school. 
The studies of the State University Commission in New York 


revealed facts relating to this question that can serve and are | 


serving as a basis for state action. Fifty-seven percent of the 
youth in the highest quarter of the high school graduating classes 
are not going to college. Lack of sufficient funds is probably the 
most important restricting factor, as is indicated by the further 
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fact that two and a half times the proportion of youth from 
high-income families go to college as go from low-income 
families. Individual merit and not the size of the family pocket- 
book should be the criterion for college attendance. The state 
needs to implement the opportunities at private colleges by 
providing state scholarships based on merit, and to supplement 
the private institutions by providing facilities that are low in 
cost to the students. The state of New York has made a 
beginning in these directions. 

The studies of the commission also showed that discrimination 
against minority groups has existed at some colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. The discrimination is not as general as had 
been believed to be the case, and minority students do get to 
college. But Jewish students have not had equal opportunity 
to attend the college of their choice, and Jewish and Negro 
students have not had equal opportunity to attend certain pro- 
fessional schools. Discrimination on grounds of race, color, or 
national origin, and of religion by nondenominational institu- 
tions, is repugnant to democratic ideals. The state of New York 
has now provided a means to assist youth who feel they have 
been discriminated against to get fair consideration. The col- 
leges and universities have been cooperating with state officials 
to eliminate discriminatory procedures and actions. This action 
by the state has been the subject of controversy, but I believe it 
is the logical fulfillment of the function of the state in main- 
taining the conditions favorable to the more complete realiza- 
tion of American democratic ideals. 

There are social values to be gained from the further extension 
of higher education. And this suggests a second function of 
government, that of fostering the development of the resources 
of a country. Higher education is a means of developing the 
human resources. One can see this point clearly if he compares 
the accomplishments of a backward people with those of an edu- 
cated people. Eskimos, for example, live on a subsistence basis. 
People in the United States create and administer complex social 
organizations such as the city of New York, build skyscrapers 
and airplanes, make penicillin and DDT, and define ethical con- 
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cepts such as virtue and justice. Education makes the difference. 

On a more practical plane, the value of education after the 
high school was demonstrated during the war. In the super- 
human effort required to mobilize the resources of the nation 
fully to win the war, resort was had to numerous special educa- 
tional programs. Millions of persons took courses of study to 
prepare them for large responsibilities in the war effort. These 
were fostered or operated by government. They were a means 
of developing our resources more fully. 

From events since the close of the war, it is apparent that 
the United States must continue to be alert to its strength. With 
a smaller population than some competing nations have, we must 
make certain that we develop fully the abilities of our people. 

It is less easy to see, but more important in fact, that our 
people should be well educated for the pursuits of peace. The 
continued raising of our standard of living requires it. The need 
to become better acquainted with our new near neighbors in the 
world demands it. The advantage of having thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of enterprisers, professional men, tech- 
nicians, administrators, and civic, religious, and social workers, 
makes it a paying investment. The job of running a democracy, 
the success of which is dependent upon the intelligence of the 
citizens, makes it imperative. 

There is, of course, the apprehension in some quarters that 
we may be educating too many people. Personally, I do not see 
this result. I see no disadvantage in providing people who have 
the necessary ability with knowledge and skills that make them 
more productive or more versatile. I do not see the argument 
that if we train too many men for a given occupation and they 
do not have continuous employment, they will become frustrated 
and hence victims of totalitarianism. If this is true, it is a 
criticism of the kind of education we have, and not of the num- 
bers being educated. If need be, let’s revise our educational 
programs. In any event, there is a shortage of men in many 
fields. There is also a shortage of training programs for the 
subprofessions. 

In the development of its human resources the state has a 
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third function, that of assuring that the facilities in higher 
education are sufficient to meet the needs and that the programs 
are of adequate quality. It has long been recognized that it is 
a function of the state to prescribe and supervise standards. 
In part this has the objective of protecting the reputable insti- 
| tutions against the invasions of speculative ventures and dis- 
honest practices. It represents, too, a certification of institutions 
upon which prospective students may depend. Another objective 
of the state is to make certain that the personnel who enter the 
licensed professions, such as medicine, law, and architecture, 
are soundly trained for their public practice. 

The New York commission agreed to the principle that the 
state should stand ready to provide facilities or programs in any 
field of major importance to modern society where philanthropy 
, seemed unable to respond fully to the needs. Thus, the state 
1 would assure that in each major area of knowledge there would 
e {| be at least one institution of excellent quality. If philanthropy 
d did not supply the program, the state would move in. Likewise, 


\- if private institutions, for lack of funds or other reasons, were 
35 threatened with deterioration of their programs, or could not 
y; expand rapidly enough to keep pace with the demands for their 
1e services, the state should enter the field. Because of the financial 

problem confronting medical education today, New York State 
at | has now decided to finance two state medical education centers. 
ee It is sound public policy, of course, to encourage the main- 


ve tenance and growth of private colleges and universities. New 
m York State has been fortunate in the quality and number of its 
nt private institutions. These colleges can be encouraged through 
ey | tax exemption, through providing for deductions of gifts to them 
ed | from the taxable incomes of individuals and corporations, and 
a | through scholarship aid for their students. And they can be 
m- encouraged through maintaining a policy of coordinated plan- 
nal _ ning under which the state will supplement and complement, 
iny | but not unnecessarily compete with existing institutions. 
the | A fourth function of the state is to stimulate research and to 
support research programs of its own. The government long 
a | has found it necessary to undertake research and to subsidize it 
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in many ways for purposes of national defense. It has never | 


hesitated to fight disease, such as cancer, or pests, such as corn 
borers and Japanese beetles, through research. It has experi. 
mented with methods of soil conservation and supported studies 
in the hybridization of plants and animals to secure better sup- 
plies of food. The purpose of one current study by the State 
Science Service in New York, which shows promise of success, 
is to locate additional iron deposits in the Adirondacks. 

The government has been less sure of its function of under. 
taking research in the fields of the social sciences. Nevertheless, 
the Federal Reserve Board makes many financial analyses, and 


a recently created board of economic advisers to the President | 


carries On continuous economic surveys. The government now 
has so important a role in maintaining good economic conditions 
in the country that such research programs will undoubtedly 
grow in importance. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is an example where govern. , 


ment has been making studies that promote the further develop- 
ment of an economic and social area. The colleges and universi- 
ties of the area have been used for much of this research. The 
results have convinced many of the doubters of the wisdom of 
area development, and there is arising insistent demand for 
similar organization in other areas. 

The United States has certain problems which are crucial in 
the solution of which education and research have a large part 
to play. One of these, I am convinced, is the elimination of 
discrimination and segregation in race relations. Discrimination 
against the Negro is a national disease, a blight on our moral 


character, and a serious hindrance to securing the confidence of | 


the people of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. A concerted 
research and educational program should be undertaken to rid 
the nation of the blight. 

Another research problem which commands the attention of 
the national government is the exploration of atomic power. 
The financial resources required in the production of the fis- 
sionable materials have been far beyond the ability of private 
enterprise to provide. The mobilization of knowledge and skills 
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is on a scale of social organization where government must 
function. But irrespective of these considerations, the potential 
abuses of power that could result from uncontrolled exploitation 
could be of such serious consequence to the people of the United 
States and to humanity as to make it mandatory that the work 
be done by a public body. The people must use the only agency 
they all have in common, the government, to control the research 
and production of atomic materials. 

Research is a natural function of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Much of the research that the state needs to promote or 
do can be done through the colleges and universities. 

In an age of atomic energy, of world wars, of complex social 
problems, and of sweeping income taxes, the state must maintain 
an awareness of the importance of education to a democratic 
society. Education is the foundation upon which democracy is 
based. 











Some Principles of University 
Administration 


By BEN EUWEMA 


by enunciating ten axioms. If these first principles can 
achieve acceptance, the detailed procedures of administration 
can be deduced from them rather easily. 

Axiom Number One: Administration is always a means to an 
end, never an end in itself. The moment an official begins ad- 
ministering for the sake of administering, he ceases to be an 
administrator and becomes a bureaucrat. And bureaucracy is 
the occupational disease of administrators as pedantry is of 
teachers. 

Axiom Number Two: Because of the danger of his becoming 
a bureaucrat by mistaking means for ends, the university ad- 
ministrator should be a member of the faculty and sympathetic 
to the faculty point of view. This means not only that he must 
be selected from among college faculty members but also that 
he must maintain, throughout his years as administrator, the 
faculty concept of the university’s functions. 

Axiom Number Three: The best system of administration, but 
certainly not the easiest, is the democratic system. This is true 
because (a) it is the system most generally preferred by mem- 
bers of the faculty, and (b) it is the system which (whatever its 
defects) is most effective in the long run. 

Axiom Number Four: Despite almost universal faculty pref- 
erence for a democratic system, members of the faculty often do 
not care to assume the responsibilities attendant upon it. The 
easiest system to administer and to work under is a benevolent 
patriarchy, but the best is a democracy. 

Axiom Number Five: Democracy is, in the last instance, a 
matter of intent and not of organizational pattern. It is better 
to work for an administrator who wishes to operate democrati- 
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cally but is careless of democratic protocol than for one who is 
meticulous in his adherence to the democratic framework but 
actually desires to control the machinery in order to further his 
own ends. 

Axiom Number Six: The faculty as a whole is always more 
responsible than the individuals who make it up. The individual 
tends to break down the principles he has helped the group to 
establish. 

Axiom Number Seven: We often hear people say, “The best 
thing an administrator can do is appoint good people and then 
leave them alone.” This is more than half-true. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that the administrator is also responsible 


for holding good people to something approaching their top 
performances. 


Axiom Number Eight: There are two kinds of duties to be 
performed by every university faculty—policy-making and oper- 
ational routine. Good administration consists in freeing policy- 
makers from routine. 

Axiom Number Nine: Almost every administrator welcomes 
routine clerical work because he feels that it relieves him of the 
necessity of thinking. This is a sort of natural law of adminis- 
trative inertia. As long as he can busy himself with routine 
clerical duties, the administrator can excuse himself from doing 
what he is paid to do. 

Axiom Number Ten: The administrator possesses his great 
powers for only one purpose: to weld the faculty and students 
together into an integrated group with a common purpose and 
a common sense of direction. It is not his business to determine 
this purpose and this direction, but to do a much more difficult 
thing; namely, to lead the faculty to determine these and, having 
determined them, to move onward toward the goal. 

There remains now the task of dealing with each of these 
axioms in some detail and, if possible, inferring a few morals 
from them as we go along. 

Axiom One: Administration is always a means, never an end. 
This principle strikes at the heart of bureaucracy; and, since 
bureaucracy has a strong appeal to every administrator, it is 
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most important that the danger be admitted at the very outset. 
For once a man is securely installed in a position which satisfies 
his desire for prestige and which is comparatively well paid, 
he encounters the temptation to solidify his position and to 
devote the major share of his energies to maintaining himself 
in power. As soon as he reaches this conclusion, he ceases to be 
worth his salt. 

This danger is particularly grave because the administrator 
usually has a fairly free hand, is subject to very little supervision 
himself, and is in such a position that few persons will have the 
temerity to tell him any unsavory and unpalatable truths. A 
sort of personal integrity is the sine qua non of every honest 
university official; for, if he falls from grace, it is with impunity. 
He must love virtue and excellence for their own sake. 

At the risk of being obvious, one must conclude that the 
administrator who honestly desires to be of service is the only 
one who deserves the position. It is his task to make progress 
possible by insisting upon such conditions of work as will permit 
the members of the staff to free themselves from petty annoy- 
ances and thus devote themselves to their primary purpose. 

Axiom Two: The administrator should be a member of the 
faculty and possess the faculty point of view. 

There is always the temptation to interpret the word ‘“‘efh- 
ciency’ in very low terms and to think of it as consisting of 
immaculately kept files of correspondence and records, a bal- 
anced budget, and a well-groomed campus. To achieve these 
ends, a certain type of administrator is essential: a man of 
modest intellectual attainments, no scholarly or artistic instincts, 
a spinsterish passion for neatness, and great zeal for industry for 
its own sake. To find such a person one need not look in the 
college faculty—as a matter of fact, one had better not look 
there. Such people are in minor executive positions in business, 
in the Army, or in the clerical offices of the college. 

To hire one of these folk is to attain a high level of surface 
efficiency: reports are handed in on time, letters are answered 
almost before they are received, budgets are neatly balanced, and 
a gratifying feeling of hustle and briskness pervades the halls. 
Actually, however, to hire such persons at all is a flagrant waste 
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of the college’s funds, for they can contribute nothing to the 
advancement of the educational and research programs of the 
institution. At best, they are innocuous; at worst, they can 
destroy the integrity of the institution. 

Because of this danger, the administration of the university 
can safely be entrusted only to members of the academic com- 
munity who can distinguish between means and ends and who 
are committed, by reason of training and personal preference, 
to the intellectual program of the institution. Even then, obvi- 
ously, there remains the ever-present danger of making a thor- 
oughly bad appointment; but at least the fatal error is not 
automatic and inevitable. 

Good appointments to the very highest executive positions in 
the university can occasionally be made if genuinely outstanding 
individuals can be attracted to college administration from other 
walks of life. An obvious example is that of university president. 
This position is itself so complex and the duties of office so varied 
that almost no one can qualify for it on the basis of his past 
experience. The specific need of the university may call for a 
man with unusual skill in politics, or unusual ability to deal with 
financial problems, or unusual talent for advertising the virtues 
of the institution. However, even in these special cases—per- 
haps, because of them—the candidate must possess the academic 
point of view; he must realize what the university’s primary 
objectives are; he must be able to differentiate means from ends. 

Axiom Three: The best system, not the easiest, is the demo- 
cratic. This is also, far and away, the preference of most mem- 
bers of the university faculty. Naturally, the college professor 
prefers a system which emphasizes his proper role in the insti- 
tution. For, except in the narrow sense, he is not an employee 
but the member of a profession; he is not a man to whom orders 
are issued by bosses, managers, and chiefs, but he is a con- 
tributing member in a community of scholars; the proper analogy 
is not to be sought in the business office but in the meeting of 
the board of directors or in the professional consultations of 
medical men. 

There is, of course, also a great utility in this democratic con- 
cept of administration. For what we are asking of the faculty 
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is what can be granted only by the individual acting as a free 
agent. We do not ask of the instructor that he contribute a 
certain number of foot-pounds of energy, or that he install so 
many cotter pins each eight-hour day, or that he be at his desk 
so many hours a week, or that he fill out so many hundreds of 
printed forms each year. What we ask of him is tremendously 
more important: that he inspire the young with a love of excel. 
lence and of learning, and that he extend the frontiers of our 
knowledge in the arts and sciences. 

To succeed in this objective, the instructor must marshal all 
of his resources and bring his entire personality to bear on the 
problem. This he cannot do if he is coerced, unhappy, or out 
of touch with the basic program of the institution as a whole. 
Without the instructor’s whole-souled, voluntary, and enthusi- 
astic devotion to his work, the institution will fail of realizing 
its highest aims. And this sort of zeal cannot be forced or 


bought: it can come only from free men, conscious of their | 


identification with the university, who literally give themselves 
to their tasks. 

Any system of university administration which overlooks these 
facts is wasteful of its most important assets: the unselfish pas- 
sion for service of its staff. The most important value in the 
classroom or laboratory or study is the creative personality of 


the instructor. To underestimate this is to be guilty of a wanton | 


disregard of values—and, again, to confuse means and ends. 

Axiom Four: Democratic administration is much praised in 
the abstract, but it is often less popular in actual practice. 

The democratic system is not only the most popular, but also 
the most difficult of all systems. For it requires the conscious, 
alert participation of all the members of the institution in all 
phases of its work. It is much simpler for an instructor merely 


to teach his courses, grade his students, and leave the details of | 


administration to so-called specialists. He may resent the time 
and energy demanded by policy-making and by giving thought 


to the promotion of the university’s program. After all, he may | 


argue, college officials are paid to deal with these problems; 
let them, then, do their work. 


That this is a shortsighted policy should be clear from what | 
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was said earlier about the functions of the faculty. For it must 
be insisted that oversight of the entire program of the institution 
is a faculty function, which can be neglected only at the peril of 
destroying the integrity of the institution. 

The instructor must be willing to take the time to consider 
the general university program, since the value of his own special 
contribution to it can so easily be invalidated by an erroneous 
or shortsighted general policy. It is, therefore, the peculiar duty 
of the administration to keep the faculty interested and active 
in its continuing study of policy, and to resist those pressures 
from the faculty which would lead them to surrender their 
powers. The administrator will succeed to the extent that he 
keeps himself in the background and urges the faculty to assume 
its proper role. 

Axiom Five: Democracy is a matter of intent and not of 
organizational pattern. In other words, democracy is important 
in what it is rather than in how it functions. Democratic ma- 
chinery is an important but never a determining factor in setting 
the amount of genuine democracy the staff enjoys. For it is the 
nature of machinery that it can be manipulated, and in the manip- 
ulation the intent of the operator is of the utmost importance. 

It is a truism that democratic machinery can be so managed 
as to produce an antidemocratic effect. This happens, from time 
to time, in our municipalities, states, and federal government. 
It can also happen in a university. I knew a department head 
who was a meticulous parliamentarian, a great stickler for the 
minutiae of democratic operation—and a thoroughgoing despot. 
His method was to devote departmental meetings to long and 
perfectly unhampered discussions of such matters as the number 
of pencils to order, the kind of paper to buy, or the date of the 
annual departmental dinner. He never found time to do more 
than announce the reports of his own committees on curriculum, 
staff, and the “public relations” of the department. He ruled 
with an iron hand, despite his devotion to democratic procedures. 
His attitude was one of cold, calculated cynicism. 

On the other extreme is the head of a small department who 
never holds a department meeting—at least, he never has held 
one during the ten years I have known him. And yet he is a 
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splendid democrat in fact. He meets his colleagues informally 
every day and never makes an important decision of any kind 
without consulting them and making use of their opinions and 
suggestions. No meetings are held, no minutes are kept, no votes 
are recorded—but every important decision is the result of a 
consensus. In all unimportant matters he acts without consulta- 
tion and with a minimum of fuss. 

The ideal probably lies somewhere between these extremes. 
The machinery of democratic institutions is valuable; protocol 
is important; votes, motions, minutes are helpful. But again 
it must be said that intent is the most important thing of all; 
for, in the last analysis, it is again a simple matter of means 
and ends. The ends are important; the means are valuable only 
if they lead to the desired ends—never for their own sake, and 
a fortiori never for the sake of perverting ends! 

Axiom Six: The faculty as a whole is always more responsible 
than the individuals who compose it. 

This is a peculiar phenomenon on the face of it but a familiar 
commonplace to all department heads, deans, and presidents. 
It is, of course, an added argument for the democratic procedures. 
Invariably a faculty member—and this is, in the last instance, 
true of all members of the human race—will maintain the highest 
standards and be responsive only to the noblest ideals when he 
is in the company of his peers. On the other hand, when he 
operates as an individual, he is subject to all the pressures which 
he so solemnly decries in the assembly. 

Everyone is familiar with the professor who eloquently de- 
fends the very highest standards and the most vigorous pro- 
cedures in the general faculty meeting, but who tries very 
earnestly to circumvent these very standards when the individual 
student appeals to him for help. The same individual who decries 
the laxity of the central administration in admitting low-grade 
students will attempt to bring into the institution the son of an 
old friend, even though the boy is in the lowest percentile of his 
high school class. 

In the selection of staff members the same phenomenon is 
apparent. So long as the discussion of qualifications is carried 
on by the entire department or a committee responsible to the 
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department, the selection will be made on the basis of principles 
and generally acceptable objective standards. When the selection 
is made simply by an individual, the temptation is to make the 
decision on other grounds: expediency, compatibility, friendship, 
or the desire to prevent the emergence of a competitor. 

The temptation always takes the form of circumventing the 
democratic processes, making “arrangements,” and reaching 
decisions on a man-to-man basis as between two traders: the 
instructor and his department head, the department head and the 
dean, the dean and the president. The administrator’s integrity 
is tested whenever a man enters his office, looks over his shoulder, 
shuts the door, and says, ‘“‘Let’s see what we can do to solve 
this problem without getting everyone upset about it.” This is 
the easy way, “the broad road tha: leadeth to destruction.” 

In the preparation of the budget, in the promotion of staff 
members, in the determination of salaries—as in the develop- 
ment of the curriculum—the same principle applies: the more 
that responsible people take part in these decisions, the greater 
chance there is of achieving something approaching justice. 

Here, as everywhere else in the administration of the univer- 
sity, the short cut is dangerous. The administrator can hope to 
succeed only so long as he is motivated by principles and only 
so long as he insists that everyone under his jurisdiction operate 
in the same way. Bargaining is fatal to his success, as indeed it is 
damaging to the esprit and integrity of the faculty. 

Axiom Seven: “The best thing an administrator can do is to 
select good people and then leave them alone.” This is a state- 
ment often heard in university circles and, as was said earlier, 
it is more than half-true. For there is no duty more important 
and no better opportunity for improving standards than in the 
selection of key men. 

If the selection is a wise one—then obviously the supervisor 
should permit the newly appointed officer to carry on his pro- 
gram without unnecessary interruption or delay. If the super- 
visor is a dean, for example, he should not tie the hands of a 
new department head by insisting that the new appointee report 
on every detail of his work, nor should he inhibit the man’s 
initiative by insisting that he confer about every decision. He 
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should not attempt to determine the details of the departmental 
program. He has presumably selected the man because of his 
special skill or specialized knowledge of a field; it would be 
extremely shortsighted not to make use of these abilities. 

He should be able and willing to delegate authority. A man 
who cannot assign tasks to others and then erase them from his 
mind has no business in administration at all. It is true the 
subordinate may disappoint him by neglecting the tasks or by 
performing them in a slovenly fashion. This is a risk he must 
assume. If there is a mishandling of the assignment, the admin- 
istrator’s duty is clear: to correct the wrong impression on the 
part of the subordinate or to clear away such misapprehensions 
as may stand in the way of the successful execution of the task; 
or, if this is not possible, to replace the subordinate by one who 
is more amenable to suggestion. (We are assuming throughout 
here that the assignment is an appropriate one and capable of 
execution. ) 

There is one other point that must not go unmentioned: The 
administrator should not only appoint good men and then make 
it possible for them to do their best work; he should also insist 
upon their performing at a consistently high level. In other 
words, the administrator should never, for any reason, permit 
anyone in his organization to operate at a lower level than he 
is capable of achieving. 

He should see to it, for example, that everyone works at a 
task for which his talents, training, and personality best fit him. 
There is no advantage to the university or to the world of 
scholarship in demanding of a good teacher who is not interested 
in research that he turn out an annual article for one of the 
professional journals. Similarly, there is small utility in loading 
up a research specialist with routine clerical details. 

Once, however, each man has been assigned to the kind of 
work he can do acceptably, it is the high duty of the college 
executive to insist upon something approaching maximum per- 
formance. The demand for excellence may never be neglected. 

Axiom Eight: In every institution the faculty is called upon 
to do two kinds of things: determine matters of general policy, 
and handle ordinary routine assignments of a clerical nature. 
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Good administration demands that these functions be separated. 
Policy-makers must be freed from routine if they are to devote 
their energies to the more important matter. 

A common experience in every university is to see the promo- 
tion to an executive position—for example, headship of a depart- 
ment—of an outstanding teacher or scholar. It is felt that this 
is an appropriate reward for outstanding service to the profes- 
sion. After his acceptance of the post, however, the head finds 
himself bogged down in administrative routine. Since he has 
not been trained in the operations of clerical detail, he does this 
part of his job very poorly; and, because he is so busy with 
routine clerical tasks, he finds it impossible to perform his more 
important functions. Thus a fine purse in converted into an 
indifferently successful sow’s ear. 

There are at least two ways of avoiding this waste. One way 
is to keep the best teachers and the most productive scholars 
working at their specialties. Rewards must be appropriate ones. 
So long as administrative work is rewarded more highly than 
teaching or research, we shall get nowhere. There are encour- 
aging signs throughout the country that a more equitable dis- 
pensation is at hand. It cannot come too soon. 

Another device is to separate very carefully all policy-making 
functions from administrative functions. If, to return to our 
earlier example, it should be considered advisable to appoint an 
outstanding teacher or scholar to an administrative post—in the 
expectation that he will exercise leadership in the development 
of policy—the least we can do is see to it that he is not constantly 
irritated by attending to routine matters. These can, in any case, 
be far better performed by clerks. 

Axiom Nine: Almost every administrator welcomes clerical 
tasks because the execution of these prevent him from feeling 
guilty for not doing more important things. 

It is true, as has been said, that the executive must be freed 
from routine in order to permit him to devote his time to policy- 
making. Curiously enough, many executives do not welcome this 
relief. For it is precisely in the operation of routine matters 
that he can escape responsibility for the far more important 
task of creative thought. We all resist the necessity of thinking; 
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man is a thinking animal only when he cannot possibly avoid it. ' 


And, in this respect, administrators are no different from the 
rest of us. As a matter of fact, they are in greater peril, if any- 
thing, because they tend to be, on the whole, somewhat more 
extroverted than the other members of the university community, 


As has been pointed out, it is the administrator’s business to , 


remove this excuse by seeing to it that the policy-maker is freed 
from routine. What must now be emphasized is that it is a 
further and more important duty to see to it that the freedom 
thus achieved is used effectively. 

Axiom Ten: The administrator's business, in the last analysis, 
is to unite students and faculty in a common purpose and in the 
direction of democratically determined objectives. 

It is not a department head’s business, for instance, to deter- 
mine the curriculum, make staff appointments, set standards of 
student and faculty achievement, and apportion funds from the 
budget. If these were his prerogatives and his alone, his task 
would be comparatively simple—but his achievement would be 
correspondingly less impressive. 

His task is to determine that the objectives of his department 
are arrived at by all the members of the staff exercising complete 
freedom of choice and of expression. He must be certain that 
he has the uncoerced and enthusiastic support of a good majority 
of the staff before he will go on to impose the program upon a 
dissenting minority. He will scrupulously respect all expressions 
of opinion; but, once a program has been arrived at, he will 
tolerate no sabotage from the minority. So long as he operates 
in the open, on the basis of principle, he need not fear the result. 

What he will achieve, operating in this fashion, may appear 
to outsiders to be a sort of chaotic individualism. He will prob 
ably win no kudos for efficiency. Many critics will feel that 
he has no control at all of his organization. These are attitudes 
which will irk him from time to time. But he will be comforted 
by the thought that only in this fashion can free men achieve 
their freedom; he will be sustained by the realization that, little 
by little, the aims of education are being achieved. And these, 
like heaven, are not attained by violence. 


— 
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Medical Education Today 


By WILLARD C. RAPPLEYE, M.D. 


EDICAL EDUCATION is charged with a major responsi- 
M bility in American society, since it is the keystone in 

the maintenance of the health of the population, which 
is one of the primary concerns of any nation in time of peace 
as well as in time of national emergency. Adequate health 
services rank with other major problems such as food supply, 
housing, employment, industrial production, and social security. 
The only national challenge which transcends all of these is that 
of peace, without which no nation can function normally. 

Inasmuch as the objectives of professional education in the 
health services are the recruitment and preparation of physicians 
and other health personnel for the future, it is highly important 
that it be responsive to the current and probable trends in the 
economic, social, and scientific fields which will have an impact 
upon the recruitment and training of health personnel. Medical 
education also must have a continuing and expanding responsi- 
bility for developing new knowledge and understanding of the 
underlying scientific problems related to health and the methods 
by which these advances shall be made available to the entire 
population on a basis that is financially within the reach of 
everyone. It seems worth while to comment briefly on some of 
these trends which have a bearing upon the problems of health 
services and, hence, indirectly upon medical education. 

The relationship of the physician to his patient as an individual 
and to his immediate family is well understood and has formed 
the basis of medical care for centuries. The doctor, in the simpler 
society of the past, had always been close to the problems, 
anxieties, and economic situation of his patients. Those contacts 
were direct and personal. The complexities of present-day living 
have had a severe impact upon those earlier associations. The 
industrialization of our country, the high rate of urbanization, 
new methods of communication and transportation, shifts in 
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population, the conduct of government largely by pressure 
groups, the extension of mass so-called “education,” and many 
other features have in effect revolutionized American society. 


Yet the needs of the individual in matters of health, sickness, — 


and disability are still personal. 

It is clearly apparent that in the future an increasing pro- 
portion of the population will be in the older age groups. This 
will have a definite effect on the character of medical care and 


education and upon public health because a larger part of the ° 


health needs of the future will arise from disabilities associated 
with middle and late life, particularly the chronic and degenera- 
tive disorders which often handicap the individual and may limit 
his ability to work or to live a normal life. For the proper care 
of such persons a wide variety of diagnostic, therapeutic, rehabili- 
tation, re-education, recreation, and psychotherapeutic programs 
must be provided, all of which have a bearing upon professional 
training. 

Another noteworthy trend is that of specialization and the 
need of cooperation and teamwork as represented by group 
practice. Knowledge of the diagnosis, treatment, and prevention 
of disease is far in advance of its application to the needs of 
individuals and the community. Today no single individual can 
master the entire field of medicine. Specialization is inevitable 
and, within limits, desirable, but it must be coupled with the 
proper grouping of skills and talents to provide every patient, 
as far as possible, with the highest quality of health care. 


Laboratories and their properly qualified professional and tech. ' 


nical personnel are as essential a part of the hospital and medical 
programs of the country today as are beds for patients. 

It has long been recognized that illness is unpredictable for the 
individual but that the economic risks of sickness and incapacity 


can be distributed on a community-wide basis by spreading thos , 


hazards over a large population group and for a long period 0! 
time. The voluntary prepayment insurance programs in the hos 
pital field have been conspicuously successful. The enrollment it 
voluntary hospital insurance is now over 37,000,000 persons 
About 75,000,000 people in the country have some degree of 
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financial protection during sickness through insurance plans, 
although most of it is only partial coverage. What is needed is 
comprehensive medical care prepayment insurance, which to date 
has had only a few pilot experiments. 

The rapid growth of prepayment medical care programs 
sponsored by the leading labor unions in recent months, either 
independently or jointly with industry, needs special emphasis, 
because it indicates a significant and immediate new development 
in American medicine. Many of these plans are tied to pension 
contracts which are actuarially unproven and probably financially 
unsound. They carry with them the possibility that they will 
lead ultimately to government-supported or -aided, voluntary or 
tax-supported, pension and sickness insurance programs under 
the sponsorship of labor unions or the government, rather than 
under local community auspices. In our anxiety for security we 
may well barter away our most precious possessions, individual 
freedom and our American way of life. 

Increasingly, as the years have gone by, medical care plans 
have been linked with other aspects of social security, particularly 
tying in with such questions as unemployment, cash benefits dur- 
ing periods of illness, hospitalization, rehabilitation, maternity 
benefits, retirement allowances, and disability assistance. Inevit- 
ably, in countries where regulation of the whole economy came 
into practice, problems of sickness were closely related to such 
matters as the rationing of food, rent controls, allocation of 
scarce commodities, job assignments, price controls, and various 
forms of insurance against industrial and occupational hazards. 
Anyone who today disregards the relationship of medicine and 
medical education to current social, economic, and political 
conditions must be literally unwilling to face the facts. 

It is self-evident that medical and health services require the 
sound organization and financing of facilities, resources, and 
personnel. The widespread discussion of these problems, carried 
on to a considerable extent by intensive propaganda and high- 
pressure methods, has placed emphasis particularly upon the 
mechanical and fiscal aspects of these problems and has had a 
tendency to disregard the crucial element in any sound plan. 
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A program can be only as good as the personnel who operate it. 
Any plan of organization, whether developed from within the 
professions or imposed upon them from without, which lessens 
the responsibility of the trained professional worker or denies 
him the rewards of superior ability and character will, in the 
long run, be detrimental to the public welfare. 

The American people are convinced of the value of adequate 
health services and are determined that in some way the benefits 
of modern science shall be made available to all. Medical 
security is coming, and it is up to us to propose the ways and 
means by which sound progressive plans can be formulated. 
It would be indeed shortsighted and, in the long run, futile to 
ignore the broad social implications of medicine, because it is 
now as much a social as it is a biological science. 

Let us turn now to some of the specific questions. Much has 
been said about the alleged shortage of physicians. It is true 
that there is a shortage in some areas, particularly certain rural 
communities. The distribution is faulty but, as facilities and 
inducements are developed in smaller and rural communities, 
there will be a redistribution of professional manpower in these 
areas. 

It is unsound to assume that physicians and expensive hospital 
facilities are required in every small community. Modern trans- 
portation and communication have made available to many areas 
a higher quality of medical, hospital, and health services than 
they have ever had. There is plenty of evidence that the building 
and equipping of new hospitals where there are not really needed 
may be more of a professional than even a financial liability. 
It would be uneconomical and shortsighted to advocate that we 
train large numbers of physicians unless we first work out some 
method of absorbing and distributing where they are actually 


needed the well-trained personnel whom we have now. Inducing . 


doctors to move from those congested areas where there is 
already an oversupply of physicians would be the quickest and 
most satisfactory way to meet many of the needs of the regions 
now short of physicians. Merely producing a surplus of doctors 
who will congregate in the cities cannot possibly solve the 
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problem of medical care in the smaller and rural communities. 

One hears again nostalgic references to the large number of 
medical schools and medical graduates of 1900 to 1910. It was 
during that period that we had 160 medical schools, over one- 
half of all such institutions in the world at that time. They 
represented the survivors of the approximately 446 such insti- 
tutions that received charters at one time or another. The early 
years of this century represented the heyday of the diploma mills. 
It is disappointing indeed to hear those who should be informed 
advocate that we return to the mass production of professional 
personnel and the relatively low standards of medical training 
that existed forty or fifty years ago. 

Some propose a large increase in the output of medical gradu- 
ates of the country without safeguards for the maintenance of 
proper standards of training and competence, on the general 
theory that overproduction of physicians would force the surplus 
doctors into the areas where physicians are actually needed. The 
idea is fallacious that economic competition would result in the 
maintenance of high standards of medical care because laymen 
cannot be expected to have a basis for judgment of professional 
competence. 

The number of graduates in medicine and the enrollment in 
the approved medical schools of the country on the whole are 
increasing satisfactorily. There is now a ratio of one physician 
to approximately 700 persons, a ratio twice as high as in any 
other country in the world before World War II. The ratio of 
doctors to the population will continue to rise during the next 
thirty years, because the number of physicians graduating from 
existing medical schools is increasing at a rate greater than that 
of the general population. This prediction makes no allowance 
for the possible output of new medical schools. The need is for 
better, rather than more, doctors, and for keeping practicing 
physicians abreast of new knowledge and methods. 

Incentive enrollment, as actively urged upon Congress and 
state legislatures, will very likely have the effect of lowering 
the standards of medical education because all of the medical 
schools today are operating at capacity—some far in excess of 
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their resources. What is needed more than anything else is finan- 
cial support to maintain and improve the standards of profession- 
al training now being provided by existing medical schools and to 
relieve the financial drain on their respective universities. Medi- 
cine is an essential element in modern society and should be main- 
tained on a qualitative basis. Proposals designed merely to meet 
temporary inequities in the distribution of medical care or to meet 
abnormal pressures of student applications through the lowering 
of the standards of professional education will, in the long run, 
be against the public and national interest. 

The preparation and production of competently trained per- 
sonnel is almost entirely the responsibility of the educational 
institutions. The recruitment and training of students for the 
various professional fields must be supplemented by their con- 
tinued education if they are to keep abreast of new knowledge 
and methods. Graduate and postgraduate education are essential 
features of any comprehensive, well-conceived program of 
medical education. The physician must remain a_ student 
throughout his professional career. 

Most physicians, dentists, nurses, and public health officers 
realize their responsibilities for the interpretation and applica- 
tion of modern medical science to the needs of the entire popu- 
lation. Medical practice today is not a private enterprise alone, 
it is also a public responsibility. Professional education is under- 
going considerable adaptation to the newer duties which the 
physician must assume. This is reflected in the selection of 
students who are applying in great numbers to our professional 
schools. 

The college preparation for medical, dental, and public health 
fields should not be preprofessional in character. We should 
abolish so-called “‘premedical” education in the colleges of the 
country. There is no such thing as premedical education, nor 
should students in colleges who plan to enter professional schools 
be regarded as premedical or predental students. That education 


is not “pre” anything, but should be devoted to the objective of | 


providing as broad a cultural education as the institution can 
provide. It should be a preparation not for medicine or dentistry 
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or public health, but for life. Students should be selected for 
professional education not so much upon scholastic grades or 
the subjects which they have taken as upon their character, per- 
sonality, intelligence, ability, industry, general culture, resource- 
fulness, maturity, and evidence of a grasp of the principles 
underlying the sciences upon which medical study is dependent. 
Success in the war on disease is not a matter of physical facilities, 
organizations, or the total number of professional workers in 
any field, or even extensive knowledge of the problems involved. 
Only through properly trained and competent personnel can a 
community expect to meet its responsibilities for the care and 
treatment of illness and the preservation of health. There is 
no substitute for this essential feature. 

It is a common impression that a medical school is concerned 
exclusively with the training of undergraduate medical students, 
but medical schools are called upon to provide a wide variety of 
hospital services through the professional staff participating in 
the training of graduate medical students, interns, residents, 
visitors, nurses, physical therapists, occupational therapists, 
X-ray technicians, clinical laboratory personnel, dentists, public 
health students, social workers, graduate students, and future 
teachers in the basic medical sciences and the conduct of a large 
number of research programs. 

Since the training of professional students must be supple- 
mented by the continuing education throughout their professional 
careers if they are to keep abreast of rapidly developing new 
knowledge and methods, graduate and postgraduate education 
are essential features of any comprehensive health program for 
the nation. The undergraduate program must focus, therefore, 
upon sound methods and habits of study which will form the 
permanent equipment of an individual so that he may continue 
his own self-education after graduation. It is highly important 
to recognize that true education, especially at the professional 
level, is largely self-education. The responsibility of the univer- 
sities and the medical schools is to provide an environment in 
which a student can learn the methods and acquire habits of 
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self-education which are indispensable to the proper discharge 
of his professional obligations later. 

In view of the enormous value of understanding the economic 
and social factors in the maintenance and extension of proper 
medical and health services, it is of paramount importance that 
undergraduate medical instruction and graduate training be per- 
meated with emphasis upon those very elements which will so 
largely determine many phases of medical and health services 
of the future. This cannot be brought about so much by adding 
new courses in sociology and economics to the medical school 
curriculum as by presenting forcibly to students and faculty alike 
the importance of these features and trends in modern medicine. 

The first step in this process is to awaken a wider social con- 
sciousness in the faculties of our own institutions and to introduce 
that flexibility of instruction which will permit a freer interpreta- 
tion of the obligations of the doctor. Of equal importance is 
the selection of students who are motivated not to be technicians 
but to be citizens and leaders in medical thinking, because medical 
practice is not a private enterprise alone but a public responsi- 
bility. All of the leading medical schools are fully aware of 
these questions and are studying the ways and means by which 
this point of view can be presented to staff and students. They 
are making every effort to move, perhaps conservatively—and 
this is wise—in the direction of finding a solution without 
destroying or undermining the quality of medical care which 
has been the cherished tradition of American medicine or im- 
pairing the high level of medical education which, even before ' 
the war, was unexcelled anywhere in the world. 


VIIM 


Instructional and Course Rating 
by Students: 


URSUANT TO A REQUEST BY STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS that 
p the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce consider 
adoption of a system of instructor and course rating by 
students, a committee was appointed by Dean C. Canby Balder- 
ston to make recommendations to the faculty. The committee was 
of the opinion that its recommendations should be based upon a 
knowledge of the practices and experience of other educational 
institutions which have experimented with such programs. 
During the academic year of 1949-50, therefore, the committee 
sent a questionnaire to thirty-two schools requesting basic in- 
formation on various aspects of the problem. Responses were 
received from twenty-one institutions. The results may be of 
some interest to other institutions considering the advisability of 
such rating programs. 


SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 


The questionnaire which was prepared by the committee con- 
tained eighteen questions designed to elicit information con- 
cerning : 

The origin of the proposal which led to the rating program. 

Instructors and courses covered, and the voluntary or com- 

pulsory nature of coverage. 

Areas (teacher and course evaluation, quizzes, and examina- 

tions) covered by the rating form. 

Student participation. 

Administrative details relating to the time, place, frequency 

of rating. 

Handling of the rating forms and method of tabulation. 

Use made of results. 


1The original report, of which this paper is a summary, was the work of the 
Committee to Study Instructional Rating, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. The members of the committee were George A. Mac- 
Farland, professor of accounting, Donald S. Murray, assistant professor of statistics, 
Charles C. Rohlfing, professor of political science, Robert H. Skilton, associate pro- 
fessor of business law, and Waldo E. Fisher, professor of industry, chairman. Three 
representatives of the Wharton School Student Council participated in the work of 


the faculty committee. This summary was prepared by Norma F. Waschler, who 
served as secretary of the committee. 
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Difficulties encountered, changes in the program already made 
or contemplated, reasons for discontinuance where the 
plan is no longer in operation. 

Over-all appraisal of the program. 

Student and faculty opinion as to the effectiveness of the 
system. 

The questionnaire was mailed to thirty-two schools. Although 
these schools were selected on the basis of information indicating 
that they had had experience with student rating programs, 
eight of these institutions reported no system of student rating 
in effect. (Two of these did at one time have some type of rating 
program but gave no reason for its discontinuance.) Three other 
schools with more or less formal systems, purely voluntary on 
the part of instructors, did not fill in the questionnaire. The 
comments in their letters are included in this report but are in 
each case distinguished from the data received from the twenty- 
one institutions which filled in and returned the questionnaire. 

The committee also had available the results of a survey con- 
ducted by the American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. Of fifty-nine schools responding to a memorandum 
from the association, thirty-eight reported no student rating of 
instructors, seventeen reported periodic rating at the discretion 
of the instructor, and four reported periodic rating as a regular 
procedure. There was a considerable overlap in the schools 
covered by the two surveys. Only five schools included in the 
association’s survey and not in the survey of this committee 
reported rating programs sufficiently systematic in usage to be of | 
interest here. The comments submitted by these schools are 
included in this report where applicable, but their origin is always 
identified. 


FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 


Origin of the rating proposal_—The request for a program of 
instructional rating has come, in most cases, from the students 
(thirteen schools). Various levels of administration recom- 
mended the program in five schools, while the faculty itself was 
responsible for the system in four others. 
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Instructors covered by the program.—lIn ten schools the pro- 
gram of rating covers all instructors. (It should be noted that 
the word “instructor” as used in this report refers to all members 
of the instructional staff.) Of the eleven schools in which only 
selected instructors are covered, in eight the instructor himself 
may elect to be rated or not, as he sees fit. In two others each 
department makes the decision whether its instructors are to 
be rated. It would seem, then, that in only eight of the twenty- 
one institutions is the rating program on a purely voluntary 
basis. 

Coverage of the rating questionnaire—Rating forms in use 
in all twenty-one schools request the student’s appraisal of his 
instructor. Other major areas covered include appraisal of the 
course (sixteen schools), nature of examinations and quizzes 
(seventeen), grading of examinations and quizzes (eighteen). 

Student participation—Only two schools bar freshmen from 
participating in rating; none confines participation to upper- 
classmen. 

Time, place, frequency of rating—lIn the great majority of 
schools the rating is done in class (sixteen) at the end of the 
semester, or close to the end (seventeen). Comments indicate 
that in at least two of the universities students handle the dis- 
tribution and collection of rating forms in the classroom. In one 
school the forms are distributed without previous notice to 
faculty or students; thus preliminary discussion among students 
is prevented. 

Of the twelve schools which specified a definite frequency of 
rating, in eight the rating is done every year, in four every 
semester, in one about once every student generation. Four 
schools make this decision optional with the instructor or depart- 
ment. In this connection, one university reported conviction on 
the part of the administration that appraisal is justified only 
occasionally, certainly not annually; and one school attributed 
discontinuance of its appraisal program to the burden of tabula- 
tion and lack of interest resulting from semiannual rating. 

Handling of rating forms.—Appraisal sheets submitted by 
students are seen only by the rated instructor, or others to whom 
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he may voluntarily show them, in ten schools. In the remaining 
eleven institutions, administrative personnel or students are given 
access to the completed forms. In such cases it is most frequently 
the head of the department (seven schools) and/or the dean 
(four) who sees the appraisal sheets. 

The group of ten schools in which the instructor alone sees 
the filled-in questionnaires includes one institution where the 
department head is given tabulated results. However, this is 
offset by one university in which a student committee sees the 
questionnaires for tabulation purposes, but in which the instructor 
is protected from identification by means of a coding system. 
For practical purposes, then, ten of the twenty-one appraisal 
plans operate on the principle that opinions uncovered are the 
property of the rated instructor only. 

As a note on procedure, at least four schools try to protect 
students against possible reprisals by withholding the rating 


as 


forms from the instructor until grades for the semester have | 


been turned in. 

Tabulation of results—Fourteen schools tabulate individual 
ratings in order to get a composite rating for the instructor and 
course. The instructor himself tabulates the rating in four cases 
(in one of which a form for the purpose is provided by the 
administration), while in three schools these tabulations are 


made by an administrative office, a service organization in the | 


university, and a staff of undergraduates, respectively. 

These tabulated results are made available to department 
heads (six schools), the dean (three), president and provost 
(one), the student publication (one), as well as the instructor 
himself (twelve). 

At least two schools provide norms to enable the instructor to 
compare his ratings with those of other instructors of his rank 
or in his general area of instruction. A third school is planning 
to develop such information. 

Use made of results—Although nineteen schools employ 
rating results for purposes of self-improvement of the rated 
instructor, only fourteen schools confine the results to this pur- 
pose. In three colleges the results are employed in evaluation 
of the instructor by the administration. They serve also as a 
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factor in decisions on promotion (three schools), retention 
(three), and compensation (four). The survey of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, moreover, re- 
vealed one other school of business which uses ratings as a 
factor in promotions and two which employ them in evaluation 
by the administration. In one college they have been the basis 
of a student newspaper critique. 

Difficulties encountered——When comments from the commit- 
tee’s survey and that of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business are pooled, it is apparent that the major 
problem encountered has been antagonism, or at least only 
reluctant acceptance, on the part of faculty members. Eight of 
the comments were of this type, including one from the associa- 
tion’s survey and another from a school which did not return a 
complete questionnaire. These statements reported objections 
or resentment on the part of some members of the faculty (three 
comments), unwillingness of those instructors most in need of 
improvement to submit to rating under a voluntary program 
(two), unwillingness to discuss results and means of improve- 
ment with department heads (one), failure to take the results 
seriously (one). And one school reported that instructors tend 
to “apple-polish” with their students, grading them less severely 
since grading seems to affect ratings. 

Three comments were in the nature of complaints on factors 
affecting ratings. It was reported in one school each that students 
at various levels (freshman, sophomore, etc.) differ in ratings 
given; the popularity of the course or instructor weighs heavily 
in ratings; appraisal by students is “careless and even perverted.” 

Miscellaneous comments, each submitted by a single institu- 
tion, remarked on the difficulty of developing an appraisal system 
applicable to different fields of study, difficulties of tabulation, 
and the fact that results do not justify the amount of work 
required. In a school in which the system was initiated and 
handled by students, the report was “badly conceived, poorly 
run, irresponsible tabulation.” 

Modifications in the program.—Nine schools have already 
made significant changes in the appraisal program since its adop- 
tion; seven schools are contemplating such changes. 
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Past and planned modifications most generally center about 
the rating form itself. Of the eight modifications in this category, 
five involve changes in the form used, two a change from a com- 
mercially prepared form to one developed by the school itself 
to meet its own needs, and, last, preparation of a form to be 
scored by an IBM machine. 

Although one school (in the association’s survey) has changed 
from a compulsory rating system to a voluntary one, another 
school is planning the opposite move. 

Two changes involve the use made of rating results. One 
school may change its system to preclude use of ratings for 
evaluation purposes, and another will discontinue publication 
of results in the student newspaper. 

Miscellaneous modifications covered more general distribution 


of forms to obtain a better sampling of opinion on each instruc. 


tor, less frequent use of rating, preparation of university-wide 
norms, and institution of a system of student-faculty committees 
to discuss instruction and courses because some departments have 
objected to class-by-class evaluation. 

Two schools have discontinued their instructor-rating pro- 
grams. In one of these the program was conducted by the student 
publication and was discontinued, by request of the president, 
because of the irresponsible manner in which it was handled and 
because of faculty resentment of publication of results. The 
other university had a plan under which instructors were rated 
each semester. This frequent rating resulted in loss of interest 
in the program and too great a burden of tabulation. 

Over-all appraisal of the program.—Despite difficulties en- 
countered in operation of rating programs and need for occa- 
sional modifications, opinion expressed by responding administra- 
tors was overwhelmingly favorably disposed toward their pro- 
grams. Of nineteen administrators expressing a judgment in 
response to a multiple-choice question, eight reported that advan- 
tages far outweigh disadvantages, and eight others that experi 
ence has been satisfactory on the whole. Only two found the 
program neither of value nor harm, and one stated that disad- 
vantages tend to outweigh advantages. None reported the 
program to be “absolutely harmful.” 


- 
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Moreover, the two universities which did not check a response 
to the multiple-choice question submitted comments indicating 
that the program has been of value, and the five schools of 
business surveyed by the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business all offered comments suggesting generally 
favorable experience with their programs. 

Student and faculty opinion.—Eight schools reported that they 
had surveyed both student and faculty opinion, and four others 
faculty opinion only, as to the effectiveness of the program. 
For the most part, opinion was reported in a general way, only 
two schools submitting results of formal surveys. 

As might be expected, students, who often proposed introduc- 
tion of the rating program, were reported generally to be satis- 
fied with its operation. In the only formal study of student 
opinion reported, 46 percent of the 114 students surveyed felt 
that their instructors had already shown improvement as the 
result of rating, and 90 percent thought that their instructors 
could benefit by rating. 

Faculty opinion was less definitely favorable. Although four 
schools reported favorable faculty opinior, and one stated that 
the faculty approves of further trial, opinion was said to be 
divided in one school, and faculty in two others questioned the 
value of student appraisal. 

The results of two formal surveys of faculty opinion were 
also submitted. In one university 65 percent of fifty-seven 
instructors surveyed felt that they had materially benefited by 
the plan, and 81 percent thought they could benefit by additional 
rating. In another college 200 (72 percent) of the 280 instruc- 
tors polled reported a favorable opinion on the worthwhileness 
of the survey in general. Sixty instructors accepted student judg- 
ments as valid; forty denied their validity in general; and a 
majority criticized some or all of the categories on which the 
student vote was taken. Of 230 of the instructors, 150 (65 per- 
cent) considered the results helpful to themselves. 

While faculty members are rather sharply divided, then, the 
weight of evidence would seem to indicate a larger body that 
finds the program worth while than otherwise. 











Training Student Deans at Syracuse 


By MARGARET C. WELLS 


administration at Syracuse University was established in 

1931 when ten graduate assistantships were awarded to 
the office of the dean of women. Since that time the course has 
developed into a two-year program leading to the master’s 
degree. Holders of assistantships, twenty-five of whom are 
selected annually, have represented to date forty-four states and 
four foreign countries. In addition to carrying a part-time 
academic load, each graduate assistant is in charge of a cottage 
dormitory, where she is the sole adult in residence and has 
complete responsibility for the undergraduate students who live 
there. This internship feature has made a unique contribution 
to the training of graduate students in personnel at Syracuse 
University. 

From the beginning, holders of these assistantships have been 
known as “‘student deans,” probably because in its early years 
the course emphasized the training of young women for dean- 
ships in colleges and high schools. Graduates of the course 
have been placed as deans of women, deans of students, social 
directors, vocational advisers, directors of residence, resident 
heads, directors of student unions, and high school guidance 
workers. At present each student dean takes sixteen hours in 
the field of student personnel: six hours in the principles, phi- 
losophy, and techniques of student personnel work; three hours 
in the administration of student personnel work; three hours in 
the organization and supervision of student residences; and four 
hours of laboratory work in undergraduate dormitories. This 
core program in personnel is supplemented by work in the 
student’s major field. 


Ts GRADUATE COURSE FOR WOMEN in student personnel 


EVALUATION OF THE COURSE 


An evaluation of the graduate course for women in student 
personnel administration at Syracuse University was undertaken 
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in the fall of 1948 primarily to discover how a selected group of 
graduates would evaluate the program. A second purpose was 
to ascertain the quality of job performance of student-dean 
graduates who were employed in regular full-time positions. 
In addition, the directors of the course wished an appraisal of 
their selection procedures and of the accuracy of their estimates 
of student-dean capabilities. They sought answers to questions 
involving the relation of such factors as age, academic grades, 
educational background, and previous experience to success in 
the student-dean course and later in the personnel field. The 
directors also wanted to know what major contributions Syracuse 
has made to the preparation of personnel workers, and what 
modifications might be desirable in the training program as it 
operates at present. 

Of 388 young women who had received student-dean appoint- 
ments, 146 were selected for participation in this study. This 
group had completed the full two-year program and had held 
regular full-time positions at some time during the three-year 
period immediately preceding this survey. They were asked to 
answer a rather detailed questionnaire concerning the course, 
its activities, scope, methods, techniques, and relationship to 
their present positions. Their employers, in a briefer form, were 
asked to appraise the job performance of the student deans 
whom they had hired. Ninety percent of the student deans 
(132) returned usable questionnaires, as did 81 percent of the 
employers. 

In analyzing the student-dean responses, participants were 
divided into groups according to occupation. The primary 
breakdowns were as follows: student deans in education and 
those who were not; student deans in personnel work and those 
who were not. The four groups were not mutually exclusive. 
Further subdivisions were also identified: deans, other college 
administrators, residence workers, college faculty members, 
guidance officers in secondary schools, and high school teachers. 
It was thought that certain patterns might emerge from the data 
which could be associated with the special needs and problems 
of these groups. 
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In order to compare Syracuse staff members’ ratings of student 
deans with the appraisals made by employers, three members of 
the dean of women’s staff who had been associated with the 
student-dean program for several years were asked to rate 
student-dean participants. They followed a set of uniform writ. 
ten instructions which stressed the importance of making objec. 
tive judgments, of not consulting the other raters, and of using 
written data in the student-deans’ folders as a basis for judg. 
ments. Ratings were to be expressed in terms of “‘no reservation” 
concerning probable success in the student-dean course and later 
in the personnel field; ‘‘some reservation,” or “considerable 
reservation.’ The highest rating carried a value of three points; 
the second, two points; and the lowest, one point. A rating was 
to be given to each student dean at the time of her application 
for admission to the course, at the end of her first year at Syra- 
cuse, and at the close of her two-year training program. Com. 
posite ratings were derived which represented the average of 
the ratings given to her by the staff members for any one or all 
of the three periods of time involved. 

In the questionnaires employers were asked to rate student 
deans in the following terms: “one of the best,” 4 points; “‘cer- 
tainly above average,” 3 points; “about average,” 2 points; and 
“below average,” 1 point. Pearson r’s were then computed to 
show the relationship between employer ratings and the com- 
posite of the staff ratings that were given at the end of the 
second year of training. 

The final step in treatment of the data involved the selection 
of twenty-one student deans from the upper end and twenty from 
the lower end of the distribution of staff ratings for the close of 


the second year of training. These constituted a high group and , 


a low group, respectively. The two groups were compared 4 
to ratings by the staff members and the employers, as to personal 
data, and as to their responses on the questionnaire. 


The Responses of Graduates of the Student-Dean Course 


1. The survey pointed to certain definite differences between’ 


education and noneducation people and between personnel and 
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non-personnel workers with regard to job patterns and per- 
formance, attitudes, and opinions about the student-dean course. 
The ninety-four participants who were engaged in educational 
personnel work found the student-dean course generally valuable 
to them in their work and in their professional and personal 
development. The remaining thirty-eight respondents reported 
that the program is less consistently useful, although values in 
certain areas were recognized by many of this group. 

2. Certain patterns of especially favorable reaction emerged 
with relation to the subgroup of forty-four deans in this study. 
Large proportions of this group rated techniques and content 
areas of “much value” and recorded a variety of positive opin- 
ions about the student-dean course. (The deans as a group had 
the best record of favorable ratings by their employers in situa- 
tions involving professional conduct. ) 

Secondary school guidance officers endorsed the usefulness of 
the course to them in their work as strongly as did personnel 
workers on the college level. In some areas their evaluation of 
the program was even more favorable than that of the college 
personnel people. Residence workers also gave strong endorse- 
ment to the student-dean course as preparation for their 
positions. 

3. Certain general tendencies emerged from the analysis of 
the data from student-dean questionnaires: 


a) Responses revealed definite homogeneity in various areas 
among the student deans. This tendency appeared first 
when the majority of respondents indicated “‘desire for 
training in personnel” as an important reason for their 
seeking admission to the student-dean course. Ninety-four 
percent of the 132 respondents reported vocational aims 
along the line of personnel work. Questionnaires revealed 
more agreement as to what constituted the “most valu- 
able” parts of the course than as to what made up the 
“least valuable” aspects, particularly with respect to tech- 
niques, methods, and content areas. 

b) The importance of the internship aspect of the program 
was also revealed in responses to the questionnaire; many 
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respondents volunteered comments which showed that they 
considered the laboratory aspect of the course a particu- 
larly valuable part of their Syracuse experience. 

c) Housing as an academic area was not considered of top 
importance by the majority. It was more often rated by 
respondents fourth or fifth in importance than first, second, 
or third. 

d) Inseveral parts of the questionnaire some of the graduates 
indicated their desire for positions of considerable respon- 
sibility and expressed dissatisfaction with jobs which did 
not challenge their abilities. Too much clerical work, unde. 
fined duties, and inability to develop programs as rapidly 
as desired were the reasons most frequently cited for this 
point of view. 


4. The feeling expressed by most participants was one of 
satisfaction with the student-dean course as it now stands. 
Respondents felt in most cases that many of the techniques, 
methods, and content areas of the course had been of ‘“‘much 
value” to them in their work, as well as in their personal and 
professional development. They indicated for the most part 
that the course was closely related to the work they were doing. 
Most of the respondents would not change the course, but some 
recommended a shift in the emphasis accorded various parts of 
the program. Suggestions of this kind were scattered and seemed to 
represent individual needs rather than any over-all deficiency. 
Four student deans were critical of what they termed the “re. 
strictions” placed on their conduct by reason of their status as 
adult advisers to undergraduate students. The fact that they 
represent only 3 percent of the 132 participants detracts from 
the significance of this criticism. 

5. From data secured on the student-dean questionnaires four 
general conclusions may be drawn: 


a) The course as it stands is doing an effective job of what it 
has purported to do; namely, to train student personnel 
workers for both college and high school levels. 

b) There is a certain amount of transfer value that carries 
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over from the course to personnel work outside the field 
of education and to educational positions that do not 
involve personnel work. 

c) The student-dean program is least effective as preparation 
for those who go into neither education nor personnel 
work. The chief values for this group lie in the non- 
academic areas of the course. 

d) The following distinguishing aspects of the student-dean 
program seemed notable to the participants in this study: 
the internship experience; the treatment of techniques of 
individual counseling, interviewing, writing records and 
reports, philosophy of student personnel, professional 
ethics, and discipline; and the leadership of its directors, 
assisted over the years by various members of the dean 
of women’s staff. 


Ratings of Student Deans Made by Staff 
Members and by Employers 


From that part of the study which dealt with the evaluation 
of student deans by staff members and employers the following 
facts emerged: 

1. Most student deans were rated highly by staff members 
and by employers. The greatest number of limitations was re- 
lated to personal shortcomings of the graduates. In many cases, 
the same kind of reservation about an individual was expressed 
by both staff and employers. 

2. Pearson r’s were computed for the relationship between 
employer ratings and the staff ratings that were given at the end 
of the second year of training. In general, the coefficients thus 
obtained were low, ranging from —.45 for the high school 
guidance group to .63 for the non-personnel workers in the study. 
The r for the whole sample was only .15. This low coefficient is 
undoubtedly a function of the rating scales, both of which con- 
tained so few gradations that little or no discrimination was 
possible. Most of the ratings given by both staff members and 
employers tended to concentrate near the upper end of the scales. 
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Thus, there seemed to be an over-all relationship which tended 
to be obscured by the small coefficient. 

3. Isolation and comparison of a high and a low group of 
student deans gave little helpful information as to patterns in 
background or qualifications that might be associated with out- 
standing success in student personnel work. No new criteria 
emerged which could be used by staff members in evaluating 
applications for admission to the course. For example, data 
showed that scholarship, activity records, and personality are 
all important factors. Inasmuch as all three of these areas have 
been considered in screening candidates over the years, the 
findings indicate only that there is no reason to modify the 
present standards of selection of student-dean material. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Data gathered from the student-dean questionnaire yielded 
certain suggestions for the directors of the course. In no case 
was any single recommendation made by more than 12 percent 
of the entire sample. In general, the suggestions were made by 
small groups of participants, ranging in number from three or 
four to fifteen or sixteen. The survey has thus uncovered no 
real weakness in the course as it stands, judging by the reports 
of the great majority of respondents. The recommendations 
presented below, while not founded on any apparent deficiency 
in the program, have been summarized from scattered comments 
gleaned from the questionnaires. 

1. In the student-dean course itself, as well as in core courses 
in the School of Education, classwork could be made less repeti- 
tious, and classes more stimulating and provocative of creative 
thinking and scholarship. Annual revision of the student-dean 
reading lists should be done with care, and the amount of required 
reading reduced in quantity and concentrated in quality. 

2. Various respondents suggested the addition of work in 
public speaking, in group work, and in psychology. The first 
two areas were proposed as additions to the dean’s course itself, 
and the third as elective courses in the total program. Student 
deans also suggested adding units which were related specifically 
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to the small college and its program. Assistance in building good 
student-faculty-administration relations was also mentioned. 

3. It would be helpful if more graduates could feel more 
secure in their achievement of the objectives of the course—par- 
ticularly the objectives which relate to “basic skills.” Counseling 
in specialized areas (e.g., vocational guidance) might be assigned 
after class discussion and demonstration of techniques. If prac- 
tice interviews could be held under supervision or recorded, the 
instructor might have a practical basis for discussing with a 
student dean the strengths and weaknesses of her techniques. 

4. Perhaps the most significant recommendation of all relates 
to periodic evaluation of a student-dean’s work throughout her 
two years at Syracuse. Graduates have pointed out that regular 
supervisory conferences would give student deans more self- 
assurance in their work and would contribute to their personal 
and professional development. The need for this type of ap- 
praisal was emphasized by reports from employers, whose chief 
criticisms of student-dean job performance related to personal 
shortcomings. Staff members, according to their ratings of stu- 
dent deans, were aware of personal inadequacies in individuals 
by the end of their first year at Syracuse. In many cases, the 
specific criticisms reported by employers and by staff members 
centered on the same defects. In view of this threefold recogni- 
tion of a problem area by student deans, employers, and staff 
members, it is recommended that more time be devoted by the 
directors of the course to actual counseling with student deans 
along lines of their individual strengths and weaknesses in 
relation to student personnel work. 

5. A few employers indicated dissatisfaction with student 
deans’ philosophy of student government. Perhaps there is some 
connection between this point made by employers and the fact 
that less than half of the student deans felt that they had 
achieved a thorough understanding of the role of student govern- 
ment on the campus. If student-dean responses to this item reflect 
problems which they have encountered in their jobs, there is 
indeed additional reason why this area should be analyzed in 
all its aspects in the student-dean course. 
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In conclusion, data gathered from employers indicated that 
the student-dean course seems to be producing effectively trained 
personnel workers. Most of the student-dean respondents felt 
that the course had been of value to them in their personal and 
professional development. Certain changes and additions were 
suggested by comparatively small groups of graduates: these 
formed the basis for the recommendations reported above. 
Many other good suggestions were offered representing almost 
individual opinions, based on local situations. Such scattered 
criticisms, it was felt, would not constitute adequate basis for 
broad revision of the course. The student-dean course has been 
a dynamic, growing program from the beginning. The data 
secured in this study will furnish the directors of the course with 
much constructive criticism on which to base future developments 
as well as with evidence that employers and graduates alike feel 
that the program, as it now stands, is highly effective. 
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Cooperative Study of Evaluation 
A Progress Report 


By LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


N RECENT YEARS a number of people have become concerned 

l over the fact that, although the general education movement 
has spread rapidly all over the country, there have been few 

attempts to determine its effectiveness by experimental means. 
The literature, both professional and lay, dealing with general 
education contains a great many articles which are argumentative 
or descriptive in nature, but few contain results of research. 
The American Council on Education concurred in this concern 
and obtained a grant from the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching to conduct a project designed to 
produce evidence about the effectiveness of general education at 
the college level. The necessary first step in developing such a 
project was to determine whether or not colleges and universities 
offering general education programs were interested in a coopera- 
tive venture to investigate how well their general education 
objectives were being achieved. If sufficient interest were indi- 
cated, the next step would be to devise means by which such a 
cooperative enterprise might be undertaken. 

A survey of some forty colleges revealed that 90 percent of 
them were concerned about this problem and that 85 percent 
of them desired to participate in one way or another in a coopera- 
tive venture. In the light of this evidence, the Council invited a 
number of schools to join in a study of evaluation in general 
education. In extending invitations, the Council attempted to 
include many different types of institutions. The total number 
of participating schools was kept small in order that close liaison 
between all of them could be maintained. The following nine- 
teen colleges and universities accepted and are participating: 
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Antioch College 

Boston University 

Colgate University 

Colorado State College of Education 

Drake University 

Florida State University 

University of Florida 

Harvard University 

Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg) 
Kansas State Teachers College 

Michigan State College 

University of Minnesota 

Muskingum College 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Pennsylvania College for Women 

Stephens College 

Syracuse University 

Western Washington College of Education 
Wright Junior College 


In addition to these schools, the Board of Examinations of the 
University of Chicago and the Educational Testing Service are 
participating so that the study may have the benefit of their 
experience in similar activities. Several schools not mentioned 
above were invited to participate but eventually were unable to 
do so because of local conditions. 

Such a cooperative undertaking required that someone assume 
responsibility for planning and organizing the efforts of all 
participants. To do this, Dr. Paul L. Dressel, of Michigan 


State College, was named as the director of the study. At his | 


invitation, administrative and evaluation officials from each of 
the cooperating institutions met in December 1949. They decided 
upon certain broad classifications of objectives of general educa- 
tion which seemed to be of common concern and which, when 
expressed in terms of human behavior, presented distinct possi- 
bilities of being evaluated. This group recommended that six 
areas or clusters of such objectives be considered. Three of 
these areas were centered in subject divisions—humanities, social 
sciences, and sciences; two were skill-centered—communications 
and critical thinking; and one dealt with objectives involving the 
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attitudes, values, and personal adjustment of students. Partici- 
pating colleges then decided in which of these areas they were 
interested and capable of working. Each college sent teacher- 
representatives to meet with teacher-representatives of other 
colleges interested in the same objectives. These six groups, 
corresponding to the six areas of objectives, met during the 
spring of 1950. Each group refined its particular list of objectives 
to such a point that one or two could be selected as significant 
enough to warrant a major attempt by a number of people. 

Each of the six committees decided upon certain preliminary 
work in which all members could cooperate, and agreed to 
meet again for a two-week workshop during the summer. The 
projects each committee selected are briefly stated below. 

1. The science committee decided to attempt to obtain evi- 
dence about three major objectives: (a) students’ ability to read 
and interpret intelligently scientific materials written in popular 
style, (b) students’ ability to apply learned scientific facts, 
principles, and concepts in new but everyday situations, and 
(c) students’ knowledge about scientists and how they work. 

2. The social science committee decided to attempt to measure 
whether or not students’ ability to think critically about social 
science concepts was affected by general education. It also decided 
to investigate the possibilities, at least, of evaluating growth in 
qualities of good citizenship as an outcome of general education. 

3. The humanities committee decided to investigate changes 
taking place in students’ interest in and their ability to exercise 
critical judgment or analysis in humanities-centered experiences. 

4. The communications committee decided that for a time, 
at least, they would make use of a relatively new technique in 
trying to construct more effective scales with which to judge 
students’ ability to write, speak, and listen effectively. 

5. The critical thinking committee decided to review the exist- 
ing tests of critical or effective thinking. If existing tests did not 
appear to fill the committee’s need, it would seek other ways of 
measuring this ability. The committee specifically decided to 
measure critical thinking insofar as possible without expecting 
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students to possess any predetermined amount of knowledge 
about specific subjects. 

6. The attitudes, values, and personal adjustment committee 
engaged in a review of existing literature. It developed a list of 


attitudes with which general education courses might be con. 


cerned, and each member agreed to investigate techniques which 
might be adapted to measure them. 

For two weeks in August 1950 all six committees met at a 
workshop held on the Michigan State College campus at East 
Lansing. At this workshop each committee operated to a large 
extent along lines developed by its membership. For the sake 
of getting the committee meetings under way, the small central 
staff of the study conducted an opening session and appointed a 
member from each group to serve as chairman of that group. 
Thereafter each committee was encouraged to work out its own 
project in such a way as to satisfy the needs of its members and 
the schools they represented. The only restriction imposed was 
a request that whatever the committees did should be based upon 
the work accomplished at their earlier meetings. The chairmen 
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of the committees met each day with the members of the central | 


staff and several consultants, so that proper liaison between all 
groups was maintained. 

Each committee began its work, then, by restudying reports of 
previous committee meetings and devising ways of approaching 
the projects to which those reports committed them. By processes 
of group discussion, individual work, and individual and group 
meetings with the consultants, the projects began to assume form 
and to proceed in directions approved by the committee. By the 
end of the workshop each committee was in a position to define 


its long-term goals, describe the behavior which it sought to | 


measure, and to show by example how this behavior might be 


measured. Each member was by this time in a position to | 


commit himself, and in some cases the faculty he represented, 
to work during the academic year 1950-51 on some part or 
aspect of his committee’s project. Each project had begun to 
emerge in the form of some sort of generally applicable test. 

At this early stage of the study there are, of course, relatively 
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few tangible results. Much good work has been accomplished 
and what appear to be workable plans have been developed, 
although no complete tests have as yet emerged. There have 
been uncovered, however, some fairly interesting and perhaps 
significant results. These have come about more as by-products 
than as anticipated outcomes. A few of these can be mentioned 
here. 

One of the early tasks of the social science committee was to 
resolve the problem posed by the seemingly varied content of 
social science courses in the participating schools. Any test to be 
of real use would have to be applicable in a number of different 
schools. Consequently, any major differences in course content 
could be expected to affect radically the structure of any test 
prepared. To determine to what extent these differences existed, 
the committee tabulated and analyzed the general education 
social science courses offered by each of the twelve institutions 
represented. It was found that fourteen of the twenty-nine 
courses offered were historically oriented and that four more 
included major topics having a historical organization. Eleven 
courses drew most of their materials from subjects other than 
history. 

The results of the tabulation showing the frequency with 
which major attention was given in the twenty-nine courses to 
certain topics are listed in Table 1. 

In addition to the topics listed in Table 1, the committee was 
able to identify three characteristics which are uniform enough 
with respect to the manner in which these topics are presented 
to permit testing. These are (1) the history of these topics, (2) 
the fact that change has and does take place, and (3) the inter- 
dependent nature of the various topics. 

The findings of the committee in the matter of course content 
might be summarized by saying that, while there is a wide dif- 
ference in names assigned general education courses, their actual 
content reveals considerable uniformity. 

An equally important task which the social science committee 
faced, along with the science, humanities, and critical thinking 
committees, was to specify in some detail the skills which were 
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TABLE 1 


Topics Most FREQUENTLY TAUGHT IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Courses IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Number of 

Topics Institutions 
International relations ........... 2... cece cccccsewces 12 
IN oi ol os oc nene eS ee as ceca «tae 
Culture concept .......... cmt ct Ee rd By ain er eit 8 


Democracy and its competitors (comparison with other 
political and economic systems)... . 
Economic institutions ................. 
Economics and political centralization. . ai at ean 
What are the social sciences and their methodology 
Family (institution and problems) 
Population 
NINN: 8 a Sn Oat cts 
Public finance (includes taxation)... . 
Functions of government 
MM III cee 5 Si Pe oak b darare ts ene ble as 
Socioeconomic composition of American society 
Political parties 
oe er ree 
Conservation of resources... 
III 6 ray erties Canin oxcasnaeee 
Distribution of income 
Judicial review 
PINE ore ea ore ootin diese ie eeaetas 
PU ONINNUE 6 oS Saks SS Saeece seat bes cawss 
Formation of public opinion. . . 
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to be subsumed under critical thinking or critical judgment. 
Each committee worked on this problem independently of the 
others; yet when completed, the four lists were remarkably 
similar. The critical thinking committee, for example, postulated 
as its first specific skill “the ability to recognize the existence of 
a problem.” The first specific skill on the social science list 
was “to identify central issues or define the problem,” while the 
humanities group listed “the ability to recognize the relational 
character of a situation—as it consists of a subject (the student) 
and an object (a poem, etc.).” The first specific item on the 
science list, although couched in somewhat different terms, was 
similar in meaning. It read “to make an item which required the 
student to indicate what questions are suggested by a statement 
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or a paragraph.’ Succeeding specifics on each list were corre- 
spondingly similar. 

Such striking similarity between the lists of these four com- 
mittees suggests that there may be a great many objectives of 
general education common to all subject areas—particularly 
objectives involving critical thinking. This suggestion led to the 
consideration that, perhaps, the subject matter of general educa- 
tion courses may be of less importance than objectives stated in 
terms of student behavior. The science committee, after dis- 
cussion of this consideration, stated in its final workshop report 
that “science subject matter should be considered as a tool for 
attaining the science-oriented objectives of general education 
and not as an end in itself.” 

One highly important development grew directly out of the 
various committees’ discussions of techniques of evaluation. 
That was an increasing awareness of the interrelatedness of 
evaluation and classroom procedures. As ideas for evaluation 
situations were presented, many representatives commented that 
such exercises were excellent but that they had doubts as to 
whether the usual patterns of classroom activities prepared stu- 
dents to do them. This led them to look at evaluation as some- 
thing much more intimately connected with teaching than they 
had previously considered it to be. Some test situations were 
seen as teaching devices of a high order as well as techniques 
by which the outcomes of teaching could be measured. The 
science committee, for example, adopted for its report a device 
which the members jokingly called a “persistent soul-searcher.” 
Its more formal title was “Is Your Course Accomplishing What 
You Think It Is?”’ It was a check list, the first section of which 
ran as follows: 


Ask yourself the following questions concerning it: 


1. What end-results do you expect in terms of student understandings 
and/or behavior? 


a. Are the stated goals of the course interpretable in terms of these 
expected end-results? 


b. Is each unit of the course interpretable in terms of these expected 
end-results? 
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c. Is each experience within each unit interpretable in terms of these 

expected end-results ? 

The other committees, without formally adhering to such a 
check list, manifested the same beliefs. The communications 
committee, for example, while attempting to develop a technique 
for measuring listening effectiveness, discovered a veritable cata- 
logue of teaching practices which interfere with effective 
listening. 

Perhaps the most significant of the outcomes of the workshop 
was the realization on the part of the participants that the 
entire study could be carried out as a genuinely cooperative effort. 
The participants for the most part were teachers who had had 
little or no formal training in evaluation techniques. They all 
had ideas, however. By hard work and frequent exchange of 
these ideas with other teachers and with the few professional 
evaluators who were present, they made what appear to be highly 
important contributions to the existing body of evaluation 
materials. 

The workshop ended with each committee having evolved 
definite work assignments for its members for the academic year 
1950-51. These assignments are in the nature of experimenting 
with materials already created, creating new materials, and de- 
vising new techniques. The experiences of the representatives in 
carrying out these assignments are to be shared during subsequent 
committee meetings which will probably be held some time be- 
tween January and March 1951. Plans will be made at that 
time to further the progress of the total study. 





